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CN CALLING 

The loss of gold is much, 

The loss of time is more; 

The loss of honour such 
a loss 

As no man can restore. 
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PEOPLE WHO HAVE WALKED 700 MILES 


The Great Journey of 
a Poor Family 

Stricken China’s Tale of Suffering 


The calamity which has befallen China, the suffering of the people from flood 
and war , famine and disease , is almost unthinkable in our quiet islands . 

We rejoice to know that the Lord Mayor's Fund at the Mansion House has 
now reached £125,000. We give here one of the many tales of suffering now 
being told in letters reaching England from missionaries. 


A great host of them are quartered 
in the London Missionary Society’s 
school in Hankow. A boy of 14 
headed the long string of footsore 
people. He was balancing a carrying 
pole on his shoulders loaded with two 
big parcels, all that- his family pos¬ 
sessed. One man came with a chain less 
bicycle on which he had pushed his 
wife and baby for fifty days away 
from the war area round Shanghai, a 
distance of 700 miles. 

In the confusion of the flight many 
became separated from their families. 
One man said there were 15 in his 
family at home but he did not know 
where the others were. A big register 
had to be made of all the names and 
addresses, and when the refugees 
arrived in the school compound the 
small children of the school gave them 
sweets and peanuts. 

The first thing the women asked 
for was hot water. It was passed 
round first of all in huge mugs, and 
later the mission washhouse was 
given over to the women, who soon 
had the compound full of washing. 

Feeding such a big family was a 
problem, and twopence a day was 
allowed for each person. With that 
enough rice and vegetables could be 
bought to serve two good meals a day. 
The meals are very orderly. The whole 
of the great family sit down, and 


waiters from each table line up, 
number off, and march into the 
kitchen for the bowls of vegetables. 
Then the great tubs of rice are 
carried in, and one from each table 
gets up and fills the eight bowls for 
his table. 

In such a mixture of people coming 
from all classes there are 'many 
curious happenings. One woman stole 
a pair of her neighbour’s trousers to 
make into soles for her shoes. One 
man was found smoking and using a 
candle among great piles of the 
dormitory straw, and one man had a 
whole burglar’s outfit distributed 
through his bundle. 

There are daily classes for the 
refugee children, and for any adults 
who care to come, because the 
majority of the adults can" neither 
read nor write. 

“ The silence of the crowds,” says 
one of the missionaries, ” at first told 
us more than anything of the fears 
they had been through on the road. 
If the enemy planes approached bhey 
would hush the children to silence, 
and at first a few would cower against 
the wall. But now they seem to have 
forgotten their fears. Last night I 
ran into as happy a group of children 
as you could find anywhere, rolling 
about with laughter as they played 
hide-and-seek round a doorway.” 


The Yellow River Takes Charge 


H undreds of thousands of Chinese 
people, and thousands of Japanese 
soldiers, are fleeing from the peril of the 
floods of the great Hoang River. Its 
floods threaten the lives of vast numbers 
of farmers and villagers, arid threaten 
seriously the Japanese advance to within 
striking distance of Chiang Kai-Shek’s 
main army. The Japanese plan of beat¬ 
ing China to her knees is being carried 
farther away on the devastating waters 
of the yellow flood. 

The Yellow River is the Hoang’s other 
name; but the Chinese call it also 
China’s Sorrow, because of the ruin it 
has so often wrought when swollen by 
the melting snows of the Tibet highlands 
when the monsoon comes. This year the 
monsoon arrived early (destroying, in¬ 
cidentally, the chances of conquering 
Everest by the present expedition), and 
the Yellow River burst its banks. Its 
description as “ yellow ’’ arises from the 


mud brought down with it, which at the 
same time, by silting up its bed, raises 
the river level high above the lands 
through which it flows. It is kept in 
bounds only by the artificial dykes built 
on its banks. 

As with the Mississippi, these engineer¬ 
ing devices fail from time to time before 
the irresistible onset of flood water, and 
the river rapidly changes its course. 
Every river does so in the course of its 
age-long history, but in great rivers like 
the Hoang the changes are far wider and 
happen more quickly. In its time the 
Hoang has often changed its course. 
The Chinese records assign to it nine 
changes in 2500 years, and it has flowed 
into the sea at different mouths as much 
as 300 miles apart. 

Once it joined the Yangtse-Kiang, the 
River of Golden Sands, but its favoured 
course is through the plain between the. 

Continued on page 2 
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These Three 



QUEEN, GUIDE, AND BROWNIE 


The first official appearance 0! Princess Elizabeth and Princess Margaret Rosa 
as members of the Girl Guides, seen here with Queen Mary 
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Mystery of saving the the Big Chance Little News Reel 


100,000 People 

' Stone Age Life in a 
Deep Valley 

There has passed on at Sydney 
a man who had the experience, rare 
in these days, of discovering a strange 
and unsuspected race of people. 

He was Mr Jack Hides, and his great 
adventure occurred in 1935, when he 
was a magistrate in Papua and only 
29 years old. Setting out from Port 
Moresby, where he was born, Jack Hides 
and Police Officer O’Malley went with 
a patrol to explore the bush country 
of the hinterland. Explorers had gone 
before, but had been turned back by a 
limestone barrier 7000 feet high. 

The party spent 20 days in crossing 
this’difficult belt, with its great chasms 
and pinnacles, and with scrub that 
poisoned the limbs of the party. Then 
they reached its inner edge, and, like 
Balboa in Darien, Jack Hides climbed 
a solitary tree to gaze in astonishment 
down on a valley reaching as far as eye 
could see with rolling slopes, running 
streams, and green cultivated squares. 

With Daisies in Their Hair 

With his companions he descended# 
to find the valley inhabited by a hundred 
thousand men and women with light 
brown skins like the Javanese, brown 
eyes, and ,mops of hair adorned with 
daisies. They were a Stone Age people 
who looked with wonder at - the metal 
tools of the explorers, preferring the 
wooden spades with which they tilled 
the soil. At first they refused to give 
food to their visitors, but Hid’es had 
had a wide experience with native 
peoples and soon won their goodwill, 
spending two months in the valley, and 
finally finding a way out on rafts down 
a river through a gorge in the barrier 

As readers of the C N will recall, Mr 
Ivan Champion has since visited this 
strange race, exchanging shell money 
for the food they grow so abundantly 
with their primitive tools. How they 
came here, and where they came from, 
is a mystery, for they are not Papuans. 
They call themselves Tari Furoro, and 
were probably a migrant race from. Asia 
which was defeated in battle and 
climbed the limestone barrier to escape 
from their foes into the valley beyond. 

A Mat For Shell House 

Four proud girls came to London 
the other day bringing with them the 
biggest rush mat ever made in England. 

It was made at Rockland St Mary, the 
centre of the rush industry on the 
Norfolk Broads, where 20 village maidens 
have been trained in this iooo-year-old 
craft. The mat, which covers an area of 
445 square yards and is hand-plaited, 
was made in a week, and the proud 
girls laid it in Shell-Mex House. 

In Cambridge Long Ago 

Earl Baldwin has been telling the story 
of two well-known clubs in Cambridge 
long ago. 

One was called Hawks, boasting gentle¬ 
men with athletic ability, and the other 
was the Athenaeum, whose members 
loved racing. On one occasion the clubs 
wished to communicate, and it was 
said in Cambridge that the letter was 
written by the only Hawks man who 
could write to the only Athenaeum man 
who could read ! 

His Little Ones 

A man who loved children, though he 
had none of his own, remembered 40 of 
his " little ones ” in his will the other day. 

He was Mr W. J. Hornblower, of 
Pulborough in Sussex, and although he 
was almost ninety he would every, day 
go for a walk to the village and talk for 
hours to the children. 


CYCLIST 

Special Tracks and 
Rear Lights 

At last there is a reasonable prospect 
of saving the appalling loss of life and 
limb by cyclists* 

Last year 2880 were killed and 140,000 
injured on our roads, and these numbers 
are rising owing to the popularity -of 
this healthy form of recreation. 

The Transport Advisory Council has 
now unanimously ■ recommended that 
cyclists should not ride more than 
two abreast, except when overtaking, 
should carry their names and addresses 
on their machines, and should report 
accidents. A law should be made, it 
declared, to make careless riding as 
well as dangerous riding ah offence. 

The council advocated the special 
tracks for cyclists on all roads where 
traffic conditions justify them, these 
. tracks to be made obligatory for 
cyclists where the Minister of Transport 
is satisfied with the suitability of the 
width and surface of the track. 

By a majority the council recom¬ 
mended that a red light should be 
carried, its value to all road-users being 
“ so great as to outweigh the consider¬ 
ation of cost and trouble to the cyclist.” 

The Iodine Bureau 

From South America comes news of 
the formation of the* Iodine Educational 
Bureau by the Nitrate Corporation of 
Chile. 

The idea behind the bureau is to 
promote the knowledge and the use 
of iodine in agriculture, medicine, and 
industry ; it is to collect all scientific 
information referring to iodine and place 
this at the disposal of the doctors, 
agriculturists, and business men. 

We already have ample proof that 
iodine is one of the most useful of all 
substances, and there can be no doubt 
that it will be used more and more in 
years to come. 

The Yellow River 
Takes Charge 

Continued from page l 

two rivers, which it irrigates when in 
benevolent mood, and inundates when 
the spirit of destruction seizes it. Its old 
course can be traced on maps of'China 
to the north of that which it now takes. 

But wherever it flows the Chinese have 
to keep watch and ward on it ye^r in 
year out, and night and day in summer 
time when the s Tibetan snows have 
melted. The dykes along the hundreds 
of miles of its course have to be tended 
as carefully and regularly as those of 
Holland, and if they should altogether 
break down the yellow floods would 
spread over millions of acres. 

How far they have spread, or to what 
extent they have been checked, the 
conflicting news from Chinese and 
Japanese sources does not enable us to 
say ; but it is certain that gaps have 
been made in the river defences, perhaps 
because of the reckless use of Japanese 
artillery, and just as likely because of 
the absence of the Chinese farmers 
who ordinarily repair them for their 
own sakes. 

While the Hoang is striking a blow 
for China, the more famous river, the 
Yangtse-Kiang, which is deep enough to 
take shipping far up from its mouth, is 
favouring the enemy. The Japanese 
smaller gunboats will be able to get 
farther and farther up because of the 
greater depth of water, which the same 
melting snows bring. 

The future is dark. It lies on the lap 
of the great rivers. But time is on the 
side of the Chinese defenders of their 
country, its plains, its rivers, and its 
patient people. 


We Do Not Use 

Our Forestry Should Be 
Flourishing 

Our use of timber (mainly imported, 
for we have little of our own) continues 
to grow apace, and last year reached 
. the astounding record of 634 million 
cubic feet for imports alone, represent¬ 
ing the destruction of several big oversea 
forests. 

If we include also the value of wood 
manufactures imported, ships brought 
us £84,000,000 worth of timber last 
year, or nearly £2 worth, for every man, 
woman, and child in the land. 

Lord Clarendon, chairman, of the 
Empire Forestry Commission, points 
out that with such a splendid market 
our forestry should be flourishing. 
Ninety per cent of our woodlands are in 
private ownership, and accurate know¬ 
ledge of their condition is wanting. The 
Forestry Commission has started a new 
census of all woodlands of over five 
acres, and is also arranging a campaign 
to educate landowners on the national 
importance of woodlands. 

The afforestation programme now 
covers 600,000 acres of plantable. land, 
and half of this has been planted. 

Wooden, houses are being advocated ; 
they can be both comfortable and 
beautiful, but making them is almost 
a lost art in the England of today. 

The Film Recorder of 


Nottingham 


The proud city of Nottingham has a 
public recorder of an unusual kind. 

He is Mr H. S. Sherwin, secretary 
to the Lord Mayor, and founder and 
librarian of the only civic film library 
in Britain. As the lawyers draw up 
deeds and newspaper reporters set down 
details of events, so Mr Sherwin photo¬ 
graphs local happenings, numbering and 
indexing /them before storing them 
away in the city’s film library. 

It is ten years since he began recording 
the city’s activities on films. His first 
record was of the 5 election of Notting¬ 
ham's first lord mayor, and since then 
he has never failed to make a film of all 
civic events and developments, his 
camera gathering indisputable evidence 
of progress in transport; housing, and 
education. Most of the recent films are 
in colour, and all are (we are glad to 
say) nonflammable. 

As vital statistics must be kept for 
future reference, so, Mr Sherwin believes, 
cities will do well to keep film records, 
which will become increasingly valuable 
as the years go by. 

The Old Folks at Lunch 

Two grand old men were in the news 
last week. 

A lunch was given to Sir Robert 
Williams, president of the Church 
Missionary Society, on ’ his 90th birth¬ 
day, and he was presented with a silver 
rose bowl and a cheque for £700 from 
friends who are grateful for his 65 years 
work for the Church Missionary Society. 

In making the presentation the 
Archbishop of Canterbury reminded Sir 
Robert that Prebendary Carlile had been 
with the association for 69 years. 

At Haywards Heath the health of the 
Rev Frederic Willett %vas proposed 
on his hundredth* birthday by a man 
who was his curate over 70 years ago 
and is now 98 years young (Canon* Wylde 
of Beckenham). 


Bristol people last year deposited 
£1,500,000 in the Post Office bank. 

It seems that not only the Maoris 
but the Red Indians are increasing; 
there are now 337,000, compared with 
266,000 in 1900. 

Barnet Council has decided that in 
future foxes found on its property will 
not be handed over to Enfield Chase 
Hunt,'but humanely destroyed. 

InTnemory of the Duchess of Bedford, 
who disappeared so tragically in. her 
aeroplane, the Duke is to give Woburn 
Church a window. * 1 

We . much regret to .know • that 
Corporal Bees, V C, whose story was 
told in the C N not long ago, has passed 
away at Coalville in Leicestershire, a 
few weeks after receiving his pension 
from the British Legion. 

The countless friends of Uncle Mac 
of the BBC (Captain Derek McCulloch) 
are delighted to know that he has now 
completely recovered after the amputa¬ 
tion of his left foot. 

Friends in Southern Rhodesia are 
supporting a cot in the Sunshine Home 
for Blind Babies at Southport.' 

In honour of the visit of the King 
and Queen to Paris France is issuing 
a stamp on which are shown the Houses 
of Parliament and the Arc de Triomphe. 

So beneficial has proved the restric¬ 
tion of underground work for boys under 
16 at Burnhope Colliery in Durham 
that the Mining Federation is to be asked 
to apply for a national agreement for 
its extension. 

THINGS SEEN 

Bales of paper, set on fire by the 
sun in Stepney. 

A swarm of bees in a Gloucestershire 
pillar-box. 

Four boys diving from the parapet 
of Chelsea Embankment for a swim 
in the Thames. 

An advertisement of a Grand 16-Day 
Tour of Spanish Battlefields (£20). 

Waste building land ablaze with 
buttercups at Lee. 

A cow looking over the counter of 
a sweetshop in Salford. 


THINGS SAID 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Antares.... . . An-tay-rees 

Betelgeuse. ... . Bet-el-gerz 

Cotopaxi .. . . . Coe-toe-paks-e 

Ecuador.Ek-wah-dor 

Josephus . .. . . , Jo-see-fus 


The battlesky of Spain. 

A London newspaper 

There is rotten stuff in every class ; 
a rotten apple will corrupt the whole 
basket, but the stock is good. 

Earl Baldwin 

Music is today becoming more 
mathematical and is losing its aesthetic 
beauty. Dr Dyson, Royal College of Alusic 

London is today the most important 
musical centre ill the world. 

Professor E. J. Dent 

Our distance from the Continent by 
.Swift aircraft is little more than three 
minutes. Mr Wickham Steed 

The beauty of the Cotswolds is worth 
laying down one’s life for. 

Lady Tweedsm 11 i r 

One of the charms of the English 
language is that no Scotsman has yet 
called it the British language. 

Earl Baldwin 

I think the Queen is one of the most 
brilliant women I have met. 

The American Ambassador 

* 

I left Harrow 60 years ago but on a 
recent visit I found there was no change 
in boys. Mr Horace Annesley Vachell 

The maximum penalty for dangerous 
driving should be five years penal ser¬ 
vitude. Chief Constable of Bradford 
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Ships of the Airway and the Seaway to Australia 



The great Empire flying-boats are now operating right through from England to Australia in nine days. This striking picture is from the Strand Films production The Future is in the Air 



----- ---—"—- i • • - . *.. . oor* 

In the rigging of the Viking, one of 12 windjammers engaged in the yearly grain race from Australia. Tfiese splendid old-time ships make the journey from Australia to 
England in from three to four months. The first to arrive in England this year, the Abraham Rydberg, coming by way of the Cape of Good Hope, took 120 days 
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LORD DUNSANY TO 

the Boys 

The Spirit of Alcohol 

WILLIAM TYNDALE’S 
SEVENOAKS FRIEND 

Lord Dunsany has been giving away 
the prizes at Sevenoaks School, and we 
are glad to see that he gave the boys 
this wise counsel: 

The present age took a great interest in what 
was called having a good time, and one form 
of that was alcohol; but he felt that if the 
Spirit of Alcohol were to be personified it would 
take the form of “ an extremely charming 
devil.” By taking a drink or two they could 
get the impression that they were wiser and 
stronger and cleverer than their fellows, which 
was a very pleasant feeling to have; but the 
trouble was that while they were doing that 
some dull fellow was making real progress, 
while thSy were only making an imaginary one. 

We are glad to see also that the head¬ 
master (Mr Higgs-Walker) reminded the 
boys that Sevenoaks School could claim 
to have a close link with our English 
Bible, because John Frith, a great friend 
of Tyndale, was at the school. He was 
the first real martyr of the English 
Reformation, laying down his life for 
freedom of conscience when he was only 
30. It was the butcher’s son. Cardinal 
Wolsey, who heard of the great scholar¬ 
ship of this innkeeper’s son, and set him 
in company which made him a friend of 
Tyndale. One of his books was the first 
book written in English against the 
claims of the Pope, and it w 7 as an answer 
he gave to Sir Thomas More wririch has 
become famous. The body of Christ, he 
said, is in heaven and not here, and cannot 
be in two places at once. 

These words are enshrined for ever in 
the Prayer Book and have become one of 
the foundation-stones of Protestantism. 

THE FARMER AND THE 
INNKEEPER 

A Study in Lives 

Dr Percy Stocks has made a study of 
the effects of occupation on length of 
life which yields most interesting results. 
The most striking comparison is between 
farmers and inn or hotel keepers. 

At the ages from 36 to 63 innkeepers 
have only half the farmer’s expectation 
of life. The innkeepers are far more 
subject to disease than the farmers, and 
the wives of innkeepers share to some 
extent in the poor life prospects of their 
husbands, their expectation of life being 
far below that of a farmer’s wife. 

In short, growing food is healthy, 
while selling alcohol is unhealthy. 

The Garden Wreckers 

The city of Leeds is troubled by a 
gang of garden wreckers. 

No one knows whether they are a 
few mischievous boys who think they 
are having a bit of fun or grown men 
who ought to know better. 

During recent years thousands of 
slum dwellers have been removed from 
ugly surroundings to suburban areas, 

' and most of them have found great 
delight in their gardens. At this time 
of the year the gardens should be at 
their best, but vandals have been at 
work at night and gardens despoiled. 
Plants have been uprooted, flowers 
stolen, and even trees planted along the 
streets have been dragged up. 

Camp in the Rockies 

High up on Tunnel Mountain, near 
Brnff in the Canadian Rockies, 75 school¬ 
boys from England, Canada, and New 
Zealand are going to combine in August 
in what will surely be one of the joiliest 
camps imaginable, organised by the 
National Council of Education for 
Canada and lasting for a week. 


Civilisation and the Bomb 


Tn days remembered by most older 
* people the Bomb was the abomi¬ 
nated weapon of the anarchist and 
the assassin. 

Civilisation, which used to hold up its 
hands in horror at its use, has now 
adopted it. But where the assassin 
slaughtered one or two enemies at most 
civilisation murders hundreds of its own 
innocent kind. 

Unless civilisation finds some way of 
relinquishing this threat to human 
life the weapon will in time be turned 
upon itself. Civilisation will perish as 
surely as the victims of its callousness. 

No sacrifice could be too great to arrest 
this rush downhill to destruction, but no 
threat and no persuasion will stop it 
unless there is a change of heart among 
all the nations who are racing one 
another to be foremost in obtaining 
command of the bomb. 

For this reason we welcome the offer 
made by the Prime Minister to con¬ 
tribute something, however small, to 
diminish the continuing and increasing 
warfare on civilians by bomb. On the 
North-West Frontier of India, where our 
guarding troops are continually dis¬ 
turbed by tribes to whom warfare is an 
agreeable sport, our planes bomb their 
emptied villages. The bombing destroys 
the property of the tribes and drives 
them to positions less advantageous for 
attacking the British and British Indian 
forces. But, because twenty-four hours 
notice is ahvays given before bombing 
begins, the warriors of Waziristan and 
elsewhere have always time to get clear 
away, taking their families with them. 
The bomb takes no toll of life . 


But whenever a protest is raised 
against the bombing of Barcelona in 
Spain, or of Canton in China (where 
hundreds of people are killed who are 
mere passive resisters to violence), the 
critics of Great Britain cry out at what 
they call hypocrisy, declaring that our 
acts on the North-West Frontier are as 
bad as anything that the Japanese or 
Franco’s airmen do. 

It is not true, yet while we continue 
to employ the bomb as a weapon our 
protests against its murderous use are 
weakened. Our hands are tied by our 
own action. We should in these days 
especially be most careful to practise 
what we preach. 

Therefore, in repeating that we are 
eager to join the United States and other 
nations in taking any action to humanise 
warfare, Mr Chamberlain adds that w r e 
are ready, if it will contribute to this 
end, to give up this police bombing on 
our Indian frontier. . 

This is not a gesture. It is an honest 
attempt to seek the abolition of a 
horrifying form of warfare. It revolts us 
because, whereas the bullet or the shell 
seeks a limited target, no such restriction 
can be put on the bomb. Where it falls 
it destroys everything near it. 

Mr Chamberlain did not appear very 
hopeful that at this time any offer would 
stop the bombing that is steadily filling 
the world with fear, but we are more 
hopeful, and one thing that must do 
good would be the abandonment' of 
police bombing in India under any cir¬ 
cumstances.. Then, at any rate, the 
charge can never be brought that our 
hands are not clean. 


A Fine Old English Gentleman 


T his is the day of youth, but among us 
are some splendid old people who 
bravely keep the flag flying, and the 
Duke of Connaught is one of them. 

Only the other day he kept his 88th 
birthday, and a week or so ago it was 
70 years since he became a soldier. 
He was so good at his chosen profession 
that the Army wx>uld have welcomed 
him as Commander-in-Chief had he been 
willing to accept the appointment 40 
years ago. Two years younger than 
his sister. Princess Louise (Duchess 
of Argyll), he has lived, like her, through 
some of the most*difficult and dangerous 
days in our history. 

When he went to Wellington College 
the other day to award the prizes on 
Speech Day, the new headmaster 
recalled that the duke had been a gover¬ 
nor of the college 63 years, and had seen 
the time when the college acres had 
been wild heathland. He,had seen the 
first stone laid as a memorial to the 
Iron Duke, who had been his godfather. 

So we may say that Arthur Duke of 
Connaught, godson of Arthur Duke of 
Wellington, is a link between the tw 7 o 
great wars into which the British people 
threw the whole weight of their power 
and resources, the struggle with Napo¬ 
leon w'hich ended at Waterloo in 1815, 
and that which began a year short of 
a century later in 1914. 


He was old enough to have been taken 
to see the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park 
in 1851 ; and rode, a knightly figure, 
by the side of Queen Victoria’s carriage 
when his brother Edward (King Edward 



De Laszlo’s portrait 0! the Duke of Connaught 

the Seventh) escorted her to the service 
at St Paul’s on the occasion of lier 
Diamond Jubilee. 

Peace and War have accompanied 
his long life like sunshine and cloud. 
We wish him, in the old Scottish phrase, 
" many happy days and well spent ” 
in the years yet to come. 


A Fine Old Scottish Lady 


M any memories of the Victorian Era 
passed aw 7 ay with the Marchioness 
of Lothian, who w 7 as Lady Victoria 
Alexandrina Montagu Douglas Scott 
when she was a bridesmaid to Queen 
Alexandra at her wedding 75 years ago. 

Few could recall that date, when 
Lady Victoria Scott w 7 as a girl of 18, 
without an effort of memory, but all 
easily remember Tennyson’s lines of 
welcome to Alexandra : 

Sea king’s daughter from over the sea , 
Alexandra l 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we. 
But all of tts Danes in our welcome of 
th ee * Alexandrat 


O joy to the people and joy to the throne , 
Come to us, love us and make us your own . 
For Saxon or Dane or Norman we, 
Teuton or Celt or whatever we be. 

We are each all Dane in our welcome of 

ti iee > Alexandra l 

The bridesmaid would read that in 
The Times on the morning after the- 
wedding. To the .end of her long life 
of 93 years she was the great Victorian 
lady, a daughter of that noble old 
Scottish house of the Dukes of Buccleuch, 
who have given another daughter to 
unite with the royal house, and become 
the charming and well-loved Duchess 
of Gloucester. 


The Three People 
in the Cottage 

Lord Baldwin Looks Back 

We take these two fragments from a speech 
which Lord Baldwin made to the boys of 
Malvern College. 

I remember very w r ell that w 7 hen I 
had been in the House of Commons about 
six or seven years I said to myself: “ I 
am no use to God or man in this place, 
and I am going to get out of it.” Per¬ 
haps, so far as my own fortunes went, 
it was as well I did not. I stuck it a bit 
longer, and then things began to happen. 

When I first started broadcasting I 
felt some trepidation at the idea that I 
was talking perhaps to 10,000,000 or 
20,000,000 or more; 

I used to sit in front of the microphone, 
and I seldom had any note, or not more 
than a word or two on a half-sheet of 
paper, and I had my watch, and a glass 
of water in case I ran dry. I tried to 
visualise at the end of that microphone 
two or three people sitting listening 
round a cottage fire, a man and his wife, 
and possibly a child ; and I used all 
the force I could to get my personality 
through space to that little family, and 
I seemed to see them and be talking 
to them. And if one has ever got 
through successfully it is because of 
that thought that the man, wife, and 
little family said, <r Well, that fellow is 
speaking to me.” 

Storied Chariots 

The sight of a collection of discarded 
coaches, fallen into ruin in a deserted 
Edinburgh yard, inspired Dickens to one 
of his merriest tales, told by the Bagman 
in Pickwick Papers. Something has been 
happening in London that might have 
moved him to a whole volume. 

For one of our ancient coaching firms 
has been selling a collection of beautiful 
old vehicles made obsolete by the motor¬ 
car. There were over forty; each with a 
history, and most of them famous for 
the parts they have played in pageant 
and film since they were created, some 
of them two centuries ago. 

What names these old carriages had: 
curricle, landau, chaise, barouche. At 
the very mention of them pages of 
literature seem to fly apart to reveal 
them peopled with royalty, wealth, and 
fashion, riding luxurious down the 
ages. There is splendour in the very 
sound of these names. 

Daring fellows were the men who 
named some of them. One that held 
the road for aristocracy for two centuries 
was the phaeton, a high four-wheeled 
carnage with a flexible hood, for two 
high-stepping horses, the glory of man 
or woman who had perfect mastery of 
such animals. The name is that of the 
ill-fated Phaeton, son of Phoebus Apollo, 
who was permitted to drive the chariot 
of the sun for one day. 

An Idea That Must Come 

It is nearly two centuries since 
Britain began to use the steam-engine 
to bring up coal from the depths of the 
earth and, what was equally important, 
to pump water out of the great hole we 
call a mine. 

Yet in ail these years we have never 
organised the getting and sale of coal! 
It is incredible, but it is true. 

Now at last even the coal merchants 
see that coal distribution must be 
organised. Their Federation says that 
” control of the retail trade in some form 
or other is only a question of time.” 

Fair Price and Fair Wage were 
medieval institutions, sanctioned by 
religion in days when interest was 
condemned as usury ; and we are now 
returning to fair price. 


A limestone table oh which the 
ancient Egyptians embalmed their dead 
has recently been acquired by Cairo 
Museum ; it is the only one known. 
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STRANGE CRAFT 

A voyage of loneliness and adventure 
has ended by the arrival at Cannes, on 
the Riviera, of M. Eric de Bisschop. 

He has been away for six years, and 
returns accompanied by a single French¬ 
man whom he found somewhere on the 
Yangtse. 

This couple left China in their Chinese 
junk and made their way as far as 
Honolulu, where they were -wrecked. 
At Hawaii they bought two junks and 
lashed them together, and it is this 
composite craft, Kaimiloa by name, 
which has come in triumph into the 
French port. 

FINING THE LOUTS 

It seems that the fining of litter louts 
in the neighbourhood of Sherwood 
Forc*st is -well worth while. 

Bit by bit the public are realising 
that it pays to be neat and tidy, and now 
the lovely forest of Sherwood and parts 
of the Dukeries are being cared for 
more than ever before. 

NEW LIFE AT THE OLD GATEWAY 

In the gateway of the ruined abbey at 
Reading is soon to be housed a museum 
which will have in it many interesting 
relics from the abbey’s past greatness. 

It was Henry the First who founded 
this famous place in the 12th century, 
and for the next four centuries (until its 
dissolution) the life of the whole district 
centred round about it. Richard the 
First, King John, Henry the Fifth, and 
Henry the Sixth all held parliaments 
there, and when plague , was raging in 
London in the 17th century the great 
liall became law courts. During the 
Civil War many of the walls were 
destroyed, and gradually the stones 
were built into houses, many of them 
being seen today in the walls of St 
Mary’s Church near the ruins. 

Among the many things to be seen in 
the museum will be several seals from the 
12 th century, a Norman two-edged sword, 
and Norman capitals from the cloisters. 

ROAD ENEMY NUMBER ONE 

Bulgaria is doing all it can to reduce 
the number of motor accidents through 
drunkenness. 

Regulations have been issued forbid¬ 
ding the sale of drink near garages ; and 
it is now an offence for drivers employed 
by automobile companies to touch 
alcohol less than ten hours before they 
go on duty. 

I11 Bulgaria alcohol is being regarded as 
Road Enemy Number One, 

WALL NEWS 

The C N was saying the other day 
that the da}' will come when we shall 
read the news on the walls of our room, 

Wc are reminded of this again by 
what is now happening in China. 
Everyone in that unhappy land is 
anxious to know the latest news, but 
millions are unable to read, and millions 
more too poor to buy a newspaper. 
In recent months there has sprung up a 
new custom of publishing wall news¬ 
papers, posters giving daily accounts 
of what is happening, in the war areas. 
Crowds gather round as the posters 
are displayed, and though many cannot 
read there is generally someone who 
will take the trouble to read aloud. 

A MODEL STEERED BY WIRELESS 

There was much excitement among 
wireless and sailing enthusiasts in 
Wellington Harbour, New Zealand, the 
other day, when a young engineer 
successfully steered a model hydroplane 
by wireless. 

The motorboat, about two feet long 
with a beam of eight inches, was driven 
by a little petrol aero-engine and air- 
propellor. From her masthead an aerial 
reached to a small wireless receiving set, 
which, on getting a wireless signal, 
released a brake and started the clock¬ 
work motor controlling the tiller. 


A Cup of Tea For the Asking 



In order to popularise tea-drinking in India, where a majority of the people seldom drink 
it, stalls for the serving of free cups of tea have been set up in many villages of Hyderabad 


THE SENTINELS 

The Sentinels of the King, an organisa¬ 
tion of Rumanian boys and girls, had a 
holiday from school the other day. 

But it was not a holiday in the proper 
sense of the word, because for a whole 
week they devoted themselves to public 
works. They did wonderful work tidy¬ 
ing up villages and parks and plant¬ 
ing trees wherever possible ; they lent 
a hand to poor people toiling in their 
fields, gardens, and houses; and they 
visited cemeteries, weeding abandoned 
graves and planting flowers. 

OLD CLOISTERS LIVE AGAIN 

The many Americans who have always 
had the ambition to see Europe, but 
who have never been able* to get here, 
will welcome the amazing museum in 
New York which has been presented to 
the people of America by Mr Rockefeller, 
and is to be called The Cloisters. 

High up on Manhattan Island the 
New World will come and gaze on the 
Old, for the remains of ancient 13th 
century European castles, churches, 
and monasteries will stand proudly for 
all to see. France will be represented by 
fragments of monasteries such as the 
ruined Saint-Michel-de-Cuxa and others. 
Among the exhibits, valued at over a 
million pounds, will be magnificent 
stained - glass windows and very old 
stones. The visitor will-be able to stroll 
along 13th century arcades reconstructed 
round beautiful lawns and fountains, 

ASK 

As well as being able to dial 999 for 
help and TIM for the time, Londoners 
will next year be able to dial ASK when 
they want to know when the next air 
mail goes to Timbuctoo, for the Post 
Office is going to install an information 
bureau for telephone subscribers. 


ZEPPELIN STAMPS 

One hundred years ago this month 
Count Zeppelin, the airship inventor, 
was born. 

We must not only think of him as the 
producer of a machine for war, for his 
invention has many commercial uses, 
and* the Count, himself was a very 
remarkable and gifted man. 

His first successful flight was made 
in 1900. Many countries have issued 
stamps showing his airships : Egypt had 
a good one in 1933. A year later 
Germany gave us a rather scarce stamp 
showing the Count with the Graf 
Zeppelin, the most famous of his air¬ 
ships ; and in 1936 issued two other 
stamps illustrating the ill-fated Hin- 
denburg. Count Zeppelin died in 1917. 

SAVING A LIFE 

Once again a- seaplane has been the 
means of saving a life. 

When H M S Dorsetshire was sixty 
miles out at sea off the Chinese coast the 
other day a seaman was suddenly taken 
desperately ill with appendicitis. He 
was flown by seaplane from the warship 
to Hong Kong, where he was operated 
on successfully. 

100 NEW CHANCES FOR THE 
DISTRESSED AREAS 

The Commissioner for the Distressed 
'Areas has now spent, or agreed to spend, 
nearly £16,000,000 on grants to put 
them back on the map as healthy 
organisms. 

Grants to assist industry account for 
£4,800,000, grants for land settlers for 
^3,300,000, and grants for public health 
schools, and so on, to £6,500,000. 

Up to the end of April over 100 in¬ 
dustrial firms had been induced to set 
up factories in the Distressed Areas. 


A Telephone Without a Battery 


Ane of the latest inventions in the 
telephone world is a return to the 
very earliest types of telephone, which 
did not require a battery. 

These primitive telephone instru¬ 
ments depended on the fact that if a 
sheet of very thin iron, such as forms 
the diaphragm in a microphone or car- 
piece, were vibrated very close to the 
poles of a permanent magnet around 
the poles of which were wound coils of 
very thin wire, electric currents would 
be set up in these coils corresponding 
to the movements of the diaphragm. 
Talking into the mouthpiece would, of 
course, cause the diaphragm to vibrate, 


and the currents set up in the coils 
would pass through the connecting 
wires to a corresponding instrument, 
where they would reproduce the speech 
delivered at the other end. 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories have 
been experimenting with the early idea, 
using new highly magnetic materials 
which have only been produced during 
the last two or three years. As a result 
of their work a telephone set not re¬ 
quiring a battery has been made which 
weighs less than two pounds, and will 
prove of great value as a portable in¬ 
strument for construction camps, mines, 
factories, and so on. 


THE HUMAN RACE 

The boys and girls who attend the 
Sunday school of Leeds Parish Church 
have been enjoying a happy time near 
Temple Newsam. 

The treat was declared by everyone 
to have been a great success, especially 
the races, for everybody won a prize. 

The principle was this. First you ran 
to sec if you could get to the winning- 
post first. The one who did received 
the prize and dropped out. Then the 
remainder ran again, the winner re¬ 
ceiving a prize. Those who were still 
left in ran again, and so on, till not only 
those who ran fastest but also those who 
rail longest went home well rewarded. 

BUYING STEEL WITH A SHIP 

The most striking feature of trade 
since the war is the growing volume of 
bartering between Governments. 

A big example of State barter is the 
exchange of steel for a ship which has 
taken place between Sweden and Italy. 
Sweden, with her splendid iron ore 
resources, is naturally a- fine producer 
of iron and steel. Italy has little iron 
ore but fine shipbuilding yards, and the 
two Governments agreed to make a 
direct exchange of an Italian ship for 
Swedish steel. The vessel is of 28,000 
tons, is called the Stockholm, and is a 
motor-ship. She has just been launched. 

HOW BLACKPOOL HELPS ITS 
NEIGHBOUR 

Blackpool and Fleetwood are two - 
rival holiday resorts keenly competing 
against each other, yet, unable to help 
itself, Blackpool contributes every year 
to its rival’s success. 

Fleetwood’s amenities are paid for 
out of the sale of gravel taken from its 
foreshore and used in building operations 
in many parts of the north of England ; 
and this gravel is washed from the beach 
at Blackpool. Each* summer thousands 
of tons are carted away from Fleetwood 
but the supply never mated ally decreases, 
for each high tide adds to the pile and a 
spring tide will bring as much as 10,000 
tons, stripped from Blackpool’s foreshore. 

The two resorts are five miles apart, 
but this makes no difference ; the gravel 
has been deposited for years and will 
doubtless continue to arrive. 

IDLE MEN DIG UP THE PAST 

Ireland has her troubles, the un¬ 
employed among them, but she has 
found one way of dealing with them 
never thought of before. 

She put them on the land. That is all 
very well, an objector might say ; but 
what were they to do there, when all the 
Irish farmers are complaining that they 
cannot make a living out of it ? The 
unemployed were set to dig the past. 

There is a great work of excavating 
ancient sites going on in Ireland, set 
in motion largely by an American ar¬ 
chaeologist, and labour for this expensive 
work is much in need. So the unem¬ 
ployed supplied it, and are now busy 
unearthing the traces of Celts, Iberians, . 
Piets, and of the earliest Christians. 

LITTLE BLACKBIRD’S DAY 

A reader who has been watching a 
blackbird on its first day out of its nest 
finds that its joys are apparently associ¬ 
ated entirely with appetite. 

In the pride of newly-found strength 
and liberty it put its gifts only to the. 
purpose of chasing its parents with 
flutterings and complainings to induce 
them to be constantly feeding it. Nor 
were its petitions for refreshment con¬ 
fined to its parents; thrushes and 
starlings alighting on the lawn were also 
appealed to with confidence and in¬ 
sistence. 

So far as could be seen the whole day 
was given up to these demands for food, 
and a heavy day of feeding it produced, 
for the sprinkler, was at work on the 
lawn and worms were coming up to 
the surface in abundance. 
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Noise 

""The Post Office is making war 
on unnecessary noise. 

It seems that steps, are to be 
taken wherever possible to re¬ 
duce the noise in phonogram and 
instrument rooms, the introduc¬ 
tion of the teleprinter having 
added to the racket. 

The Post ^Office'finds that as a 
rule typewriters are the : chief 
sources of noise, and the provision 
of less noisy typewriters is now 
under consideration. 

All this goes to show that noise 
is regarded by experts as detri¬ 
mental to health and efficiency, 
a conclusion arrived tit by the 
National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology. The old idea was 
that one. might in time become 
accustomed to any amount of 
noise without experiencing any 
ill effects, but the truth is ap¬ 
parently that even if we do 
become accustomed to an uproar 
we do so only at the expense of 
our nerves, which means that we 
shall suffer from undue fatigue. 

There can be no doubt that 
one of the -minor characteristics 
of the age in which we live is 
noise. We are a noisy generation. 
There are among us those who 
think good manners and loud 
voices must go together, but this 
surely is a mistake. The BBC 
is responsible for a vastly in¬ 
creased volume of sound ; - and 
we know streets where on summer 
evenings children have no chance 
of getting to sleep before, ten or 
eleven owing to the blare of loud¬ 
speakers near open windows. This 
can only be detrimental to health. 

We are still harassed by the 
clatter of trams, the crescendo of 
motor-buses gathering speed, the 
blare of motor horns, the strident 
tones of telephone bells, the roar 
of machine^ in mills, the deafen¬ 
ing sounds of crowded railway 
stations, the persistent drone of 
planes overhead, often at night 
as well as through the day. Un¬ 
consciously we are using up 
nervous energy in our defence 
against these besiegers of our 
peace ; and it may truly be said 
that no amount of money or time 
can be wasted if it reduces the 
noise in the world. Our campaign 
for fitness can never be successful 
till we have a quieter world. 

© 

To One in a High Place 

'y'HE garlands wither on your brow, 
Then boast no more your mighty 
deeds ; 

Upon death's purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds: 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb : 

Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust. 

James Shirley 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



Lady Shakespeare ? 

w e like some of the ideas at the 
school speech, days this year, 
especially that of Canning of Canford. 

The really exciting thing for all 
girls to realise, said Headmaster 
Canning, was that, though girls 
have become missionaries, painters, 
novelists, barristers, poets, and 
doctors, there has yet to arrive on the 
scene from their ranks a Shakespeare, 
a Rembrandt, a Bach, a Plato, or a 
Wilberforce. 

The challenge, as the headmaster 
said, is a great one, but the oppor¬ 
tunity has come, and we send our 
greeting and welcome to the future 
Lady Shakespeare. 

$ 

The Dust-heap People 

Miss Nancy Price will .soon be as 
famous off the stage as on. 

Sussex has much reason to be 
grateful to her for her crusade (crowned 
with success) to save the downs at 
Salvington, and now her love of 
England has been stirred by the 
thought of a beauty spot in Stafford¬ 
shire, Kinver Edge. There Miss Price 
found our old friend Public Enemy 
Number One, the litter lout, who has 
made what she calls this lovely patch 
into a dust-heap ; and she has offered 
to pay the wages of a patrol man if a 
few other people will do the same. 

Thank you, Miss Price. A few 
choice spirits in every village and' a 
few angry people in every town, and 
England may be beautiful again. 

© 

The Glory of the Garden' 

The gardeners are having a busy time 
just now, and perhaps we may remind 
them of Rudyard Kipling’s famous words. 
’pHEN seek your job with thankfulness 
And work till further orders. 

If it's only netting strawberries 
Or killing slugs on borders ; 

And when your back stops aching 
And your hands begin to harden. 
You will find yourself a partner 
In the Glory of the Garden. 


Royal Duke and Lord Mayor 

If the Duke of Gloucester is worth tivo 
days extra holiday I want one of your 
mathematical inasters to work out how 
much a Lord Mayor is worth . 
go said the Lord Mayor of London 
to the boys of Christ’s Hospital, 
Horsham.. The Lord Mayor’s own 
answer to the riddle he has set was 
that he was worth an extra half¬ 
holiday, and he asked the headmaster 
to give it them. \ 

We leave it for others to say whether 
a Lord Mayor is 25 per cent of a royal 
duke, or whether the Lord Mayor 
(with the City Marshal, the Sword and 
Mace Bearer, and the Sheriffs of the 
City) was not a little too modest. 

$ 

The Three Young Men 

gECAUSE old men have made mis¬ 
takes, said Mr J. A. Spender in 
a witty speech, it does not follow that 
young men are infallible. 

Earl Baldwin has been thinking of 
the same idea. We hear much of the 
great part young men may play in the 
world, and the C N believes they have 
opportunities undreamed-of; but, after 
all, says Lord Baldwin, it is worth 
remembering that Stalin, Hitler, and 
Mussolini were comparatively young 
when they started on their careers. 

So that it is not always the old men 
who become the troublers of the world, 
and there is hope that experience may 
yet save the world from the follies of 
Three Young Men. 

The Broadcaster 

Swiss village lias been entertaining 
children from our distressed areas 
as guests. 

pOR the fourth year Middlesex Hospital 
has received ^1000 from somebody 
unknown. 

Surrey hospital the other day received 
a neat parcel of 60 pound notes as a 
thank offering from someone unknown. 

JUST AN IDEA 

If you feel that your burden is very 
heavy , why'not try the old way of easing 
things by unpacking some of it ? 


Under the Editor's Table 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 


A novel ought to be like a well-balanced meal, says a 
reviewer. Some of the plots take a lot of swallowing. 



If wheelwrights 
put spokes in one 
another’s wheels 


Qpen-air meals are nice in 
summer. Many people 
prefer ' something more 
substantial. 

□ 

jJ man said he heard a noise 
that sounded like a col¬ 
lision. Must have been a 
striking one . 

□ 

goME hotels advertise they 
have running water in 
every bedroom. Their main 
attraction. 

□ 

JJ maN says he doesn't like 
to be buttered up. Objects 
to pats on the back. 


A chairman is sometimes 
allowed to cast his vote. 
But shouldn’t throw his 
weight about. 

ej 

]\JUSIC is said to be a cure 
for bites. So far as 
some music is concerned we 
prefer the bites. 

S 

\ boy cycled to Edinburgh 
to pass an examina¬ 
tion. And passed many 
other things on the way. 

□ 

JfHE ordinary man rarely 
likes contemporary music. 
His reasons are sound . 


Kind Hearts 

By the Pilgrim 

YY7e called at the vicarage and found 
a blind man and a girl sitting 
in a sunny comer of the garden. 

In answer to our query the blind 
man smiled and said, “ Oh, no. I’m 
not the vicar ; this isn’t my garden, 
but the vicar is very kind. He lets 
me sit here whenever William can 
find time to bring me along.” 

“ William is your son ? " 

Again the whimsical smile. 1 “ Oh, 
no. He is a farm labourer who hap¬ 
pens to live next door, and is very 
kind. He brings me along nearly 
every evening in the week, and Elsie 
takes me home.” We did not dare to 
guess who Elsie was, so we inquired. 

Oh,” said the blind man, “ she’s 
a bit of sunshine. She lives at the 
lodge. She is reading Essays of Elia 
to me now. This is the second time 
we have borrowed it.” ‘ 

“ From the county library ? ” 

“Oh, no,” said the blind man. 
“ Miss Wilson, the schoolmistress, 
lends us books. She is very kind.” 

© 

Fairy Song 

Ched no tear ! O, shed no tear ! 

^ The flower will bloom another year. 
Weep no more ! O, weep no more ! 
Young buds sleep in the root's white 
core. 

Dry your eyes I O, dry your eyes ! 

For I was taught in Paradise 
To ease my breast of melodies: 

Shed no tear. 

Overhead I look overhead ! 

'Mong the blossoms white and red : 
Look up, look up. I flutter now 
On this flush pomegranate bough. 

See me 1 tis this silvery bell 
Ever cures the good man’s ill. 

Shed no tear ! O, shed no tear ! 

The flowers will bloom another year. 
Adieu, adieu—I fly, adieu, 

I vanish in the heaven’s blue : 

Adieu, adieu ! John Keats 

Fifty-Fifty 

A friend in Manchester sends us this little 
story from some paper she has been reading. 

Jt was in a crowded post office and 
two lads waiting to be served were 
noisy, so that the teller of the story 
was annoyed by what she thought their 
lack of good manners in a public place. 

In the queue was a shabby old man 
handing in a bulky parcel; it was 
going to his daughter in Canada, he 
told the clerk. The clerk asked him for 
4s 9d, and the old man was crestfallen. 
He thought it would be a shilling. 
There was a pause, and just then the 
two noisy lads were quiet. They 
looked, at each other. Fifty-fifty, 
said one, and in almost no time the 
3s gd was on the counter, the parcel 
was paid for, and the lads were waiting 
for their turn again. 

© 

Epitaph on a Dog 

Not hopeless, round this calm, 
sepulchral spot, 

A wreath presaging life, we twine; 

If God be Love, what sleeps below 
was not 

Without a spark divine. 

Sir Francis Doyle 
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At Home on 
London s River 

Ships of Immortal Memory A RE the BUILDINGS BEAUTIFUL? 


Bellahouston 


The Cutty Sark, one of the most 
famous sailing ships of the last cen¬ 
tury, has settled down at her last 
moorings beside the Worcester at Green- 
hithe. It was from this Thames port 
that Sir John Franklin set out in 1845 to 
seek the North-West Passage. 

The Cutty Sark is engaged on a service 
. worthy of her great traditions, for she is 
being used to train cadets for the Navy 
and thus share in the good work of the 
Worcester. 

It is nearly 70 years since the Cutty 
Sark won fame as one of the tea clippers 
which raced home from China with the 
first portion of the tea crop. So keen 
were the London merchants to receive 
this that an annual race took place, and 
it is a remarkable fact that until the 
Suez Canal was opened sail beat steam 
on tlie long voyage from the Far East. 
In 1872 the Cutty Sark ran home from 
Shanghai in 122 days in spite of the fact 
that she lost her rudder. 

How fast were these tea clippers can 
be gauged by the performance of .the 
Lancelot, which held a record of 354 
miles in a day, a distance which a great 
Cunard steamship of 10,000 h-p only 
attained in 1890. 

The Pride of Their Youth 

Beaten at last, these clippers had yet 
served a useful purpose in the improve¬ 
ment of yacht-building, and for many a 
year the Cutty Sark and her kind were 
engaged in bringing home wool from 
Australia. It is 16 years since Captain 
Richard Woodget sailed his ship for the 
last time into Falmouth Harbour, where 
she has been the pride of Cornish sea¬ 
men, who would tell visitors of the 3457 
knots she once made in eleven days. 

That grand old seaman passed on ten 
years ago, but when the Cutty Sark 
arrived in the Thames the other day, 
towed by a tug which, had towed her in 
her wool-carrying days, three men of 70 
who had sailed in her as boys went on 
board her, finding it a little difficult 
perhaps to recognise their old ship so 
gay with flags. Among these flags w as 
that of Captain Dowman, who saved her 
from the shipbreaker, and whose widow r 
lias now presented this historic vessel to 
the Worcester. 

We wish the Cutty Sark many years 
of good floating on the waters of London's 
river, which is gathering to itself in 
these days ships of immortal memory: 
not long ago the Discovery, and now the 
Cutty Sark. 

THE LAW-BREAKERS 

More Drunken and Careless 
Drivers 

Though there were fewer prosecutions 
for motoring offences last year, there 
were increases in the number of offenders 
sent to prison and in the numbers of 
licences suspended or endorsed. 

The request of the Home Secretary 
that magistrates should administer the 
motoring law r s more strictly has appar¬ 
ently begun to produce results, though 
there are still far too many law-breakers 
who escape the complete punishment 
that is their due. 

For example, though 2475 drunken 
drivers w r ere convicted, 19 in every 
hundred left the court with their licences 
in their pockets, while the proportion of 
unmarked licences was 49 per cent 
among those convicted for failing to 
insure. 

Altogether 780 people, an increase of 
186, were'sent to prison without the 
option of a fine. Fines were imposed on 

343 > 8 02 . 

It is terrible to think that more people 
than inhabit a great city like Nottingham 
should break laws passed to preserve the 
lives and limbs of their fellow-beings. 


An Artist Looks Round THE HOOLIGANS OF 

Stonehenge 

Marks of the Beast 

When the sun rose above Salisbury 
Plain to cast its beams on Stonehenge 
on the day when it climbs highest in 
our skies it lighted on a sorry sight. 

On and about the sacred stones of 
this most ancient temple of Britain 
lingered the traces of green paint daubed 
on them by idiots to whom this was the 
idea of a joke. 

They had left their paint pots and * 
brushes behind them when in the brief 
summer darkness they had climbed 
the- wire fence about Stonehenge and 
succeeded in escaping the night watch¬ 
man who looks after it. They must have 
worked quickly, and their purpose, if 
such \ T iBains could be said to have one, 
was to afford a surprise to the many pil¬ 
grims who assemble in the precincts of 
the stone temple to see the sun rise over 
the Hele Stone and direct its beams 
directly on the Altar Stone. . 

The Unknown Builders 

It does so only on this one day of the 
Summer Solstice (the time when the 
Sun reaches its highest point in the 
heavens and appears to stand still). It 
has done so ever since that far day 
when the circle of stones was completed 
and the builders were satisfied that the 
central blocks w r ere in their right posi¬ 
tions to receive the Sun’s blessing. 

Who the builders were none can say, 
except that they belonged to that strange 
Megalithic Age, or age of the great 
stone builders, wdio raised out-of-door 
stone temples in Brittany, in the West. 
of Britain, and as far north as the stones 
of Stennes in the Orkneys. Four thou¬ 
sand years ago is a modest estimate of 
the time of their building, and for a 
third of that period the priests of an un¬ 
known religion wound upwards in 
procession on the longest day to receive 
the Sun’s benediction at dawm. 

The priests, the rites, the purpose, all 
were buried in forgetfulness during all the 
centuries since history has been written 
in Britain. The winds and the rain beat 
on the solemn temple, but bysome miracle 
it remained whole and very nearly as its 
builders left it, while Romans and Saxons, 
Danes and Normans came and w ent, or 
sometimes stayed. It is the most sacred 
and enduring monument in our island. 

As Dowdy as Land’s End 

Its sacredness has not saved it from 
sacrilege. Louts only less malignant tnau 
those who daubed it have scratched their 
names on it; picnic parties have left 
their litter about it; and it has been 
left for our ow r n time to try to prevent 
it from defacement by putting up an 
iron fence about it and charging for 
admission. The grandeur of its ancient 
solitude w r as marred thereby, and in 
some months of the year Stonehenge 
becomes as dowdy as Land’s End through 
the attentions of the tripper. But the 
need for protection is made clear by 
this latest outrage. 

It is to b'e hoped that the discovery 
of those who perpetrated this mean out¬ 
rage may lead to punishment such as 
will convince them of the crime it w r as 
and how decent people regard them. 


r T , HE success of the Glasgow Ex- 
* hibition delights every lover of 
Scotland, but many people will agree 
with Mr Harold Speed, who has caused 
a flutter in the artistic dovecots by his 
criticism of the buildings. 

Mr Speed declares that expression of 
form in these buildings has given place 
to stark staring concrete with pieces of 
sculpture stuck on, and he adds : 

It affected me as if walking in a city 
built of match-boxes and match-sticks with 
a patent kitchen contraption for chopping 
potatoes 300 feet high stuck up in the 
centre. One felt small and shrunken in 
the inhuman environment , instead of 
exalted as by fine architecture . , 

The C N agrees with Mr Speed. We 
must all tremendously admire the spirit of 
the Exhibition and the energy behind it. 
We cannot doubt that it will do much 
to revive Scottish industries and give 
new life to every department of Cale¬ 
donia’s‘activities . The Scots have done 
much for England, more perhaps than 
for their own land. 

We confess, however, that we are not 
in love with the prevailing architecture 
of the Exhibition buildings. For the 
most part they are in straight lines 
and are innocent of charm. From the 
great Tower of Empire, 300 feet high, 
to the Canadian Pavilion, they lack 
any element of beauty. We might go 
farther with truth and say that they 
seem almost to deny beauty. 

The Lopsided Tower 

The Tower of Empire itself can readily 
be drawn with a few strokes guided by 
tee-square and set-square. It arises 
in four main masses of varying height, 
suggesting an unfinished column. Surely 
a tower, like a man, should have 
symmetry and a head ? 

The design of a man arose in Nature 
as a perfect devotion of material to use. 
A man’s head is ornamental because it is 
the expression of his marvellous con¬ 
trols. It is his watch-tower, his thinking 
apparatus, his listening-post. 

We cannot perceive these truths about 
design in the Tower of Empire. To 
speak the plain truth, it is lopsided, and 
thus it denies the beauty inherent in 


all animated things, which should be 
inherent in all artificial things. 

If we pass to the Canadian Pavilion 
we find a number of great squared masses 
which by no means suggest their use. 
It is as though a builder .had done his 
best to copy in solid materials the effect 
produced by piling up a number of white 
cardboard boxes. 

Not far from the Canadian Pavilion 
is the building erected by the Union of 
South Africa. Here a noble tradition 
has been respected with fine effect. 
The Pavilion suggests the people that 
built it, and its lines have the same 
relation to habitation and usefulness 
that the lines of a tree have to its mar¬ 
vellous life and functions. 

Nature and the Universe 

We are told that the buildings as a 
whole are " conceived in terms of mass, 
plane, light, and colour.” We may well 
askj What would become of the loveliness 
of Nature if such conceptions ruled the 
universe ? Can we imagine squared 
cliffs, trees whose branches jut out at 
right-angles from square posts, tee- 
square animals on shapeless stilts, 
rivers drawn with a ruler, clouds formed 
like toy balloons ? 

Some of the Glasgow buildings have 
bits of ornament or sculpture stuck 
about them by way of concession to 
beauty. Surely this is a. profound 
mistake! Unless a building is beautiful 
in form no added ornament can redeem 
it. Beauty is not a thing which exists 
apart from use. It is utility itself. 
The form of a violin is beautiful because 
it is constructed in such a fashion as to 
produce lovely sounds. We could make 
a violin on the model of the Tower of 
Empire by taking a square box and 
fitting it with a squared support for 
strings. We have seen this actually 
done for fun by a street musician, and 
the rqsult was—funny. 

The worst of it is that a fatal facility 
attaches to the square box order of 
“ design ” ; anyone can do it. It needs 
genius to design a St Paul’s; any 
draughtsman with a tee-square can draw 
a box pavilion. We have no doubt that 
this is how it will strike a vast number 
of people who go to Bellahouston. 


The Swallows to the Rescue 


T he great work Italy is doing in 
reclaiming marshland is being 
hindered by the mosquito of malaria, and 
to combat this it has now been decided to 
encourage swallows to make their homes 
in this reclaimed land, as it has been 
found that while baby birds are too 
young to look for nourishment them¬ 
selves (usually about 20 days), their 
overworked mothers and fathers have to 
catch over 134,000'insects for them 1 
Signor Budini, who is perhaps the 
only man in the world to rear young 
swallows by artificial methods, has been 
entrusted with this very interesting 
scheme. He is known as the “ Father 


of the Swallows.” At his home in 
Ferrara he brings up young birds in 
artificial nests made of clay and vege¬ 
table fibre, and the little creatures thrive 
on a kind of paste he gives them, which 
is made of insects and milk and coarse 
meal. 

For a while, when they are full grown, 
the swallows .are regqjar visitors to 
Signor Budini’s house, and then suddenly 
Africa calls them and they leave in a 
body, only to return each year to the 
Father of the Swallows. 

Thus this great man has been able to 
bring swallows to places they had either 
left long ago or had never inhabited. 


She Remembers Charlotte Bronte 5° L ° n 9 as Water ^ U u ns 


L isteners who switched on a few 
evenings ago had a rare thrill when 
they heard an old lady talking of the 
days when she used to see Charlotte 
Bronte walking on the moors. 

She is 93, and this was her first broad¬ 
cast. The oldest inhabitant of the 
Bronte country, Miss Ann Tempest may 
boast that although it is over 80 years 
since Charlotte died she can remember 
her. Wonderful it was to hear her 
speak, and to think that as a girl of 12 
she used to see Charlotte taking her 
favourite walk uphill towards the moors. 
Usually Charlotte had her dog with her, 


and her favourite walk was to what is 
now known as the Bronte waterfall. 

Miss Tempest knew old Patrick 
Bronte. She often saw him in the 
Sunday school, and remembers his last 
sermon. It was preached in a three- 
decker pulpit, and the text was : Let 
me die the death of the righteous; let 
my last end be his.' 

In Miss Tempest’s home is a chair in 
which admirers of the Brontes love to 
sit, for it is the armchair which Bran- 
well, the wayward brother, used during 
his visits to the Black Bull Inn close by 
Haworth church. - 


Four Red Indians of the O jib way 
tribe in Quebec have been charged with 
spearing fish during the closed season. 

Chief Bigwin pleaded for his tribes¬ 
men and claimed that the waters of Lake 
St John, where it was said the offence 
took place, are part of preserved land 
and are therefore immune from Pro¬ 
vincial game laws. The chief went on to 
say, ” Queen Victoria told my grand¬ 
father, my father, and myself, that so 
long as the grass grows and the water 
runs I and my children may hunt and 
fish for ever and ever.” 

A delightful phrase, surely, which we 
may hope saved the situation. 
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Two Great English 


The Children 

Cities 


Birmingham, England's second great city, and Manchester, 
the fourth, are both keeping this midsummer with pageantry 
and festivities their hundredth birthday as towns given by 
charter the right to govern themselves by a municipal corpora¬ 
tion. Another centenary they celebrate is the foundation of 
Britain's wealth in machinery and cotton in the industrial era. 

Manchester, Capital of the 
Cotton World 


Doth Birmingham and Manchester 
^ have risen on stepping-stones of 
their dead selves to higher things. 
Manchester, which now houses 750,000 
people and covers nearly-'28,000 acres, 
was in 1838 only a seventh of its size 
today, and many of its 20,000' people 
lived like pigs in slums and alleys and 
dirty, streets. When disease laid its 
hand on its insanitary collection of 
hovels it- swept through them like 
poison gas. . In one year .nearly a 
thousand people died of cholera, and 
the babies perished like flies. If they 
survived the lot of many was such 
that they had better never have been 
born. They were set to work in the 
factories when they were five years 
old. They were starved, and worked 
till they dropped. It was no idle word 
that William Blake spoke of those 
“ dark satanic mills.” 

Manchester’s Dark Day 

The workers were restless and dis¬ 
contented ; but what could they do ? 
About twenty years before there had 
been agitation throughout English 
towns for proper representation in 
Parliament. Manchester knew of it, 
and on August 11, 1819, a peaceful 
crowd assembled in St Peter’s Fields 
to hear speeches on the need for 
Reform of the House of Commons. 
The town made a holiday of it, men 
took their wives and children to hear 
what would be said. But the local 
magistrates pretended alarm lest the 
gathering should.lead to a breach of. 
the peace and called for cavalry and 
yeomanry to stand guarding / the 
streets. ’ When the meeting was at its 
height of noisy enthusiasm word was 
given to the cavalry to charge. They 
swept down on the defenceless crowd, 
cutting down or trampling on men 


and women. More than 600 were 
injured, eleven were killed. 

Richard Cobden temperately pointed 
out that it could never have hap¬ 
pened had' Manchester possessed its 
own local government, but when, after 
the passing of the Reform Act, Man¬ 
chester became free to choose the 
rnoneyspinners so fiercely resisted the 
reform that not for years was the 
petition for incorporation presented 
to Parliament and granted. Even then 
the diehards fought on, and not till 
eight years after were Manchester’s 
mayor, alderman, and councillors 
masters in their own town hall. 

Leading the Way 

The desire of Manchester for the 
government of the people by the 
people for the people, so long checked; 
flowed onward with all the force- of 
suppressed energy.. It has never ceased 
to flow, and the spirit of Manchester 
has never looked back. It was not long 
before it annexed the phrase “ What 
Manchester thinks- today England will 
think tomorrow,” and from the mid- 
Victorian Era onwards it led the way 
in discovery and invention. 

From it came John Dalton, who 
gave the world the Atomic Theory, 
and Janies Prescott Joule, who set it 
on the way of learning that heat and 
energy are interchangeable. Both 
helped to lay the foundations of modern 
science, and we like to think of Joule 
humorously saying, when the Royal 
Society declined his papers, that they 
could not believe, anything of scien¬ 
tific value came out of a town where 
people dined in the middle of the day. 
There spoke ,The typical Manchester 
man, hard-headed, capable, thrusting, 
and not ashamed to take his coat off 
when there is work to be done. 



One of Manchester’s splendid new buildings, the Reference Library opened in 1934 


It was this ability to keep hard at but these could only carry barges, 
it till the thing is done that has made How much better if ships could be 

Manchester what it is today. It led brought to the Port of Manchester ! 

the way in Free Trade, the foundation Just over 50 years ago a party of 

of our prosperity in the 19th century,* Manchester men met at the house of 

and the greatest idea for England that Daniel Adamson to consider a scheme 

ever came into the mind of man ; and to which this bold man gave his life, 

its other incomparable idea was the The Ship Canal and Adamson had 

value of Transport, without which. more to fight than engineering diffi- 

the opportunities of Free Trade could culties. They had to fight the port 

never have been turned into gold. of Liverpool, the railways, the middle- 

Manchester sounded the trumpet for men, and Parliament, where these 

Free Trade. Manchester started the interests found representation. It 

first canal and the first railway. The was three years before the Bill was 

first of the world’s'railway stations got through the • Commons and the 

still stands in Manchester, not far Lords, five years before the capital was 

from the last* relic of the fort the found. In the'end the Canal, made 

Romans built to protect an important " in the face of enormous engineering 
road crossing. Here the Duke of difficulties, cost £14,000,000, and 

Bridgewater built the first canal in doubters said it could not pay. But 

1772 ; here the first bus was har- it does pay, and handsomely, and the 

nessed ; here George Stephenson drove Ship Canal, which has made Manchester 

the “ Rocket ” from Liverpool at by the sea a leading port of Britain, 

3 ° miles, an hour in 1830; and stands as a triumph of the Industrial 

Manchester was the first city in Age, and the eternal answer of the 

England to establish an air port. optimist to the pessimist. Much of 

These steps along the pathway of Manchester’s story is being recalled 

progress seem to have come naturally in this week’s pageant, 
to Manchester, but the lesson of the The century of Manchester’s growth 

Manchester Ship Canal assures us that since 1838 has brought to it fine 

nothing ever came to this determined streets and buildings. The Art Gallery 

town without a struggle for it. is famous for its collection of the 18th 

Manchester before it was dug had century English portrait painters 

already two small openings to the and of our watercolourists; while the 

sea, the winding Invell, which long John Rylands Libra^ has a matchless 

looked like a legacy from the city’s collection of every treasure known to 

dark past, and the Bridgewater Canal, the lover of books and manuscripts. 

Birmingham, Kingdom of 
Small Things 

Dirmingham had a long start of Its administration, moreover, was 

^ Manchester when, in the same not so hopeless as that of Manchester: 

year of 1838, it was launched on its ' The body of commissioners governing! 
municipal career by charter of incor- it were excellent men in their way; 1 

poration.. Its population, though far rather inclined to re-elect themselves* 

short of the million of today, was ten to comfortable posts,, and short-; 

times as large as Manchester’s 20,000, sighted when it came to economising 

and 60 years before, the Soho Foundry, on the street lamps; but in their favour 

where Boulton/ Watt, "and Murdock • let it be said that they set an example 
built and tried out the boilers and 4 to the Birmingham to come by build- 

engines “of the Age of Machinery, - ing the great market hall and the town 

employed a thousand men. Machinery hall, still fit for the city’s dignity, 

was senior to Cotton as the source of But when the town was given its 

England's wealth. corporation there was plenty of room 



A scene from the Roman episode in Manchester’s Pageant which is being presented this week 
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are a Hundred Years Old 


for improvement. Birmingham, with 
its people huddled in narrow, ill-built 
streets and houses, and taking its 
drinking water from dubious wells, 
was a machine warren. There was 
cause for pride, though not in its 
appearance. It was the southern ter¬ 
minus of the Grand Junction Railway, 
which, opened a year before, linked the 
Midlands with the industrial North, 
and brought coal and iron to its doors. 

It was in the position of the man in 
the parable who was given five or ten 
talents, and in the century that fol¬ 
lowed it never thought of burying any 
of them in a napkin. Best of all was 
its advance in municipal administra¬ 
tion, which earned for it an Atnerican 
tribute of becoming the best governed 
city in the world. .While its population 
has multiplied fifty-fold to over a 
million, its area has grown to 50,000 
acres, most of them town* planned. The 
slums are still in process of clearance, 
but 40,000 neat houses have been built 
since the Great War. 

Water From Wales 

The corporation brings the 'city’s 
pure water from Wales, 35 million 
gallons a year ; owns the biggest gas 
and electricity undertakings of any 
Corporation in the country, and cares 
for 4000 acres of public parks arid 
recreation grounds. No wonder it has, 
by its health services, halved the death 
rate in fifty years. As a matter of 
course it is building the biggest of 
England's municipal air-ports, with a 
landing area of 200 acres. 

These are figures conveying in the 
most impressive way what Birmingham 
has done with its century of municipal 
reform. But this hive of industry 
which makes every kind of machinery 
from turbines to arc lamps, and sends 
her products to every country in the 
world, would have been untrue to 
itself if it had not-gathered things to 
beautify its present and be worthy of 
its historic past. 

In the green heart of the city 
stands St Philip’s, its cathedral; but 
Birmingham dreams of a finer one. 
It has also, as befits the town where 
Cardinal Newman prayed in the Roman 
Catholic Oratory, a Roman Catholic 


Cathedral (St Chad's), distinguished by 
its noble oak carving. 

It has also a splendid city library, 
and the best Gallery of Modern Art 
outside London ; and in the suburb of 
Edgbaston the most beautiful of forest 
parks. We have to go outside London 
to Richmond Great Park to match it. 

These things are of the present; but 
Birmingham is no, mushroom city 
grown to greatness in a mere hundred 
years. It has a historic background 
with a vista on which stand the figures 
of famous men and the imprint of 
stirring events. In Birmingham’s 
centenary pageant, now in tlie last 
stages of rehearsal for the public per¬ 
formances" beginning on July 11, all 
that has happened there-since history 
began lias a place, as well as the 
dinosaurs which roamed where the 
Art Gallery stands before man came. 

Henry the Second appears, to grant 
Birmingham its first Market Charter. 
Then the scene changes from mid- 
England to the fields of France where 
Crecy was fought and won with the 
help, as we suppose, of Birmingham 
archers. For this occasion the town 
is to supply 600 suits of armour, which, 
as we think, is much in excess of the 
town’s output in the days of the 
Black Prince. 

Many Famous Names 

Lastly, after a glance at Stuart days, 
Birmingham’s pageant turns from the 
battles of kings to the work of famous 
men, who wrought with the weapons 
of mind and spirit. There is Joseph 
Priestley, who discovered oxygen and 
was driven from his home by a mob 
who disliked his Nonconformist 
opinions (though Birmingham is one 
of the homes of Nonconformity). There 
are Boulton and Watt of the steam- 
engine, and Murdock, whose discovery 
of the way to use coal gas filled the 
world with light, and Cardinal New¬ 
man, who to the end of his life found 
no reward except in a humble and 
contrite spirit. And there is, of course, 
Joseph Chamberlain, of' whom it 
might'be said that, whatever his place 
in England’s political history, he was 
the embodiment of Birmingham’s 
energy and will to succeed. 



Birmingham’s Hall of Memory for those who fell in the Great War 



Checking coats-of-arms for some of the 600 shields to be used 
in the Battle of Crecy episode in Birmingham’s Pageant 



The busy scene in Piccadilly, one of Manchester’s fine streets The North Entrance Gates of Birmingham University 
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Hidden Rivers of 
the Capital 

New Channel For a 
Thames Brook 

The sight of a mechanical excavator 
in Richmond Park, tearing up huge 
clumps of turf and digging deep below, 
has called attention to a problem 
which growing London has to meet if it 
is to save its low-lying districts from 
floods. This great machine was digging 
out a new channel for Beverley Brook. 

In the much smaller London of last 
century they had a similar problem, for 
the regulation of the rivers in a closely 
built-up area is a task for skilled en¬ 
gineering. On page six of the C N we 
refer to the “ hidden waters of the 
Fleet/* though anyone who takes the 
trouble to crane his neck over Black- 
friars Bridge after a deluge of rain can 
see these waters pouring into the Thames. 

Saving the Floods 

Like all the tributary streams of 
London’s river, which would have bee'n 
pretty sights before the Romans came, 
the Fleet has been covered and used to 
draw off the surface water in London’s 
vast drainage scheme. Only as lakes 
in parks and open spaces do these 
ancient streams sparkle in the sunlight.. 

In the past fifty years London has 
grown so rapidly that the suburban 
streams have had to be treated in a 
similar way, but not always so success- 
fully. Last year, for example, there 
were floods in Tottenham and Hornsey 
from the River Moselle, which collects 
the waters on Highgate’s eastern slopes 
and takes them down the valley below 
the headquarters of Television to join 
the River Lea. The pipes into which 
this river had been diverted were inade¬ 
quate for the cloudburst last summer, 
which also - blocked with leaves the 
gratings in Queen’s Wood. Walls like 
miniature dams have just been built at 
the lowest levels of this lovely oak 
wood , to hold up the flood for a time. 
The rain clouds are at times so lavish 
that even these dams may not suffice. 

Diverting the Stream 

The Beverley Brook scheme is much 
more ambitious and will cost ^100,000. 
Surrey County Council and the Office 
of Works are responsible for the work, 
which is most conspicuous in Richmond 
Park, where for nearly a mile the brook 
is to be diverted from the centre of the 
golf course to the channel now being 
cut by the excavator. We rejoice to 
hear that the new banks will be as 
pleasant to look on as the old. 

Beverley Brook and its tributaries 
rise on the southern slopes of the Thames 
Valley. Pylbrook, a tributary coming 
down from Sutton by way of Raynes 
Park, has already been widened and 
deepened, bridges across it having been 
rebuilt. After leaving the northern 
boundary of Richmond Park Beverley 
Brook flows to the Thames by way of 
Barnes, and there a relief tunnel has 
been constructed to carry the waters 
along by a speedier route. 

Sad though it is to say it, except when 
they gladden some park or some wide 
green, little rivers and brooks in towns 
are too often blemishes on the scene, 
so that it is a good thing to covet them 
in, and it is to be hoped some of our 
manufacturing towns will follow the’ 
example set by London. 

The Little Farm 

Children in Toronto destined for life 
on the land are being given every 
opportunity of becoming farm-minded, 
for schools there are trying the novel idea 
of making model farms in miniature. 

From plasticine or potatoes are 
fashioned animals such as horses, dogs, 
chickens, pigs, sheep, cows, as well as 
tools of every description. A winter 
farm, for example; would have cotton¬ 
wool over everything to represent snow. 


News From Nova Scotia 

Setting the World to Rights 
Little Dover s Way 


'“There are two ways to set out to 
* reform the life of a country. 

The way of Stalin, Hitler, and Musso¬ 
lini is to try to spread reform over a 
whole country like a blanket without 
stopping to bother about how many 
people may be stifled in the process. 

The other way grows out of the old 
Chinese saying that the longest journey 
begins^with a single step ; it attempts 
to reform the economic, life of a single 
community by building up the coopera¬ 
tive spirit of the people themselves. 

-To all those who are sorely troubled 
by the growth of cruelty and injustice 
in the Dictator States we recommend 
a review of the new life that is coming 
to the east coast of Nova Scotia. 

A Distressed Area 

It began when Father Tompkins took 
Little Dover, in the parish of Canso, 
under his care in 1923. Little Dover 
was a distressed area with a vengeance.* 
A township of 300 people, it had neither 
horse nor cow; its children never saw 
milk. Many had not enough clothes to 
attend the poor, one-roomed school. 
Every family was receiving relief in one 
form or another, eked out by the three- 
halfpence a pound paid for their lobster 
catch by canneries in the States. 

The people of Little Dover had come • 
to accept abject poverty as their lot. 
Experts reviewing their situation said it 
was hopeless ; they recommended that 
the whole community start life afresh in 
some more favoured place. 

But why not make Little Dover a 
favoured place ? said Father Tompkins. 
The people themselves could do it if 
someone would show them the way. 
And there was St Francis Xavier Uni¬ 
versity near by, from which to get help. 

First, many had to be taught to read, 
for these were a backward people, and 
while this was going on the men and 
women were brought together in the 
eveiling in study clubs. It was a long, 
slow process, building up the morale 
and the initiative of these underfed 
people to the point where they could 
themselves see what was wrong and 
what could be done about it. For eight 
years Father Tompkins worked on, and 
in 1931 the seed he had planted took 
root. Little Dover decided that it 
needed a cooperative cannery to tin its 
own fish and so keep the profits at home. 

Building the Factory 

There was no lack of timber, but it 
had to. be felled and hauled, and by 
hand. Rock for the foundation had to 
be brought in the same way ; there still 
was no horse. The men banded together 
and did it. Their factory built, they 
offered it as security to a bank, asking 
to borrow £200 for machinery. But the 
bank, not impressed by this hand-hewn 
building, refused the loan. Finally a 
friend was found willing to risk his 
money on the fine spirit of these people 
and the factory was completed. 

The first year of its life it brought in 
/800, so the debt was paid off, and the 
fishermen of Little Dover were able to 


increase the price they paid themselves 
for their catch by a halfpenny a pound. 
The next winter their children had 
better boots, and more came to school. 
Another .teacher, was sent for to deal 
with the increase. 

Expenses, however, 'were high. What 
could be done about that ? ' A coopera¬ 
tive shop [ This was opened. Here 
fish nets were 16s cheaper, nails and rope 
were, down by twopence a pound. These 
sayings meant the difference between 
poor meals and good ones. Must the 
children of Little Dover go without milk 
for ever ? No ! They clubbed together 
and bought a herd of goats to give milk. 

Other towns and villages along the 
coast, seeing the transformation in Little 
Dover, asked how they could set about 
pulling themselves up by their own 
boot straps, as it were, and the Francis 
Xavier University formed its Extension 
Department to give them the help that 
they wanted. Thus it has come about 
that one community has built itself a 
wharf and a lumber mill, and provided 
its children with the possibilities of a 
high school education; a poultry¬ 
raising district has formed a “ pool ” 
and brought up the standard of poultry 
from last place to first, and this district 
has also chartered a ship to bring flour 
• from the Great Lakes, saving ^1600 in 
one year. The cooperative purchase of 
fertilisers also saves them an average of 
/5000 a year. A coal-mining community 
has drawn up a plan for a housing 
scheme, and bought the land for it. The 
houses are to belong to the individual 
families, but the tennis courts, barn, 
and hen-house are for the use of all. 

True Neighbourliness 

Throughout eastern Nova Scotia the 
seed that Father Tompkins planted and 
tended so patiently in Little Dover has 
now borne fruit in the form of 108 credit 
unions, 17 lobster canneries, 26 coopera¬ 
tive stores, and a revival of interest in 
cottage industries all along the coast. 

The spirit of neighbourliness has made 
possible these remarkable improve¬ 
ments in the economic life of these people. 

The habit of cooperation leads to 
stories with happy endings, like that of 
Mr Mac Isaac, who was earning his living 
running a lorry* bought with borrowed 
money when he was taken ill and had 
to go to the hospital. Instead of taking 
possession of the lorry because he could 
no .longer make payments on it, the 
credit union of neighbours from whom 
he had borrowed the money hired a man 
to take Mr Maclsaac’s place on the, lorry 
while he was laid up, paid themselves 
their regular instalments, and gave the 
remainder of the lorry’s earnings to the 
Maclsaac’s family to live on. By the 
, time the father was able to work again 
he found his family healthy and happy 
and himself out of debt I 

May it not be that this democratic 
method of rebuilding society from the 
bottom up will go farther and last longer 
than all the grandiose plans of tyrants 
and dictators ? This news from Nova 
Scotia is encouraging indeed. 


More Power to the Maoris 


N ew Zealand’s Maoris are surely the 
finest Native race in the world, and 
they are justifying themselves in a new 
and astonishing fashion for a Native 
race. They are increasing in numbers. 

Not so very long ago the Maoris were 
said to be a diminishing race. Con¬ 
quered in war by the invading white 
man, they seemed to lose the will to live, 
and their population fell rapidly from 
100,000 to 40,000. Then, about the 
beginning of this century, they seemed 
to take heart again, and once again their 
numbers mounted. It seemed as if, 
contrary to other experience, contact 


with white civilisation and education 
was doing them good. 

Now the latest census shows that all 
the reports of their increase are well 
founded. To every thousand of their 
population nearly 42 children are added 
every year, more than double the loss of 
the Maoris who pass on. It will not be 
long before the Maoris will be as numer¬ 
ous as ever they were. They and the 
white man will inherit the land together. 

There will be no reason to speak of an 
empty New Zealand, as we speak of an 
empty Australia. The Maoris will take 
care of that. 


Matthew Arnold 

Poet & School Inspector 

Whatever other books are on our 
shelves there must always be a place 
for Tom Brown's Schooldays ; and 
that means the name of Arnold of 
Rugby will always be kept in honour. 
But with his name we should also 
remember the name of his son Matthew. 

It is fifty years since Matthew Arnold 
died, and learned writers have been 
recalling his poems and essays; but 
C N readers must not forget that this 
poet, the son of a great schoolmaster, 
gave many years of service to the schools 
of England, not as a teacher but an 
inspector. 

While our grandparents were at school 
there might have entered this inspector, 
dignified and serious in his manner but 
with a merry look in his eyes ; he wore 
side-whiskers and a long frock-coat. 
There must be many, now growing old, 
who remember that inspector. But 
when they heard his questions and 
listened to his advice they did not 
know he was a poet. 

The Inspector and the Bun 

His life had a great deal of drudgery in 
it, with much hard work, long journeys, 
and late meals. In his Letters we find 
that one day at Sudbury he found him¬ 
self in the middle of the afternoon so 
exhausted, having eaten nothing since 
breakfast, that he went out for a bun, 
and ate it before the astonished school. 

Certainly Arnold did not hide from 
his friends that he found examining 
papers a hard grind. “ The work I 
dislike most in the world (he said) is 
looking over and marking examination 
papers.” And in a letter he wrote, “ I 
am being driven furious by 700 closely- 
written grammar papers.” Often when 
he wanted to write poetry he was 
correcting papers. 

But he went on with his work, and 
made it the means of helping on the 
cause of true education. He could not 
share the opinion, which so many had 
in his time, that “ to give rewards for 
proved good reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic was the whole duty of the State 
towards popular education.” 

He wanted people to know and to 
love the best thoughts of the best 
minds, and to make science, ” the . true 
knowledge of things,” the basis of their 
operations. He saw that knowledge 
alone would give weight to a nation 
among the nations of the world. “ That 
England may run well in this race is 
my deepest desire.” 

A Lover of Animals 

Matthew Arnold was one of the poets 
who loved animals. When his dog 
called Geist died he wrote to his son 
about him : “The daily miss of him 
will wear off, but we shall never forget 
him, and I am very glad to have stamped 
him in our memories by these lines, 
written when he was fresh in our minds.” 
These are the litres he was referring to : 

We stroke thy broad brown paws again, 
We bid thee to thy vacant chair , 

We greet thee by the window-pane, 

We hear thy scuffle on the stair. 

But it is not only Geist who lives in 
his life : there was Lola the pony, and 
the canary Matthias, all x to be remem¬ 
bered in his poems. 

To the learned world at home and 
abroad he was the great writer whose 
words on books and religion were read 
very seriously ; but all the time he was 
the friend of children, and the lover of 
“ all creatures great and small.” 

The Empty Capital 

The high hopes that were held over a 
quarter of a century ago for Canberra, 
Australia’s capital, have come to nothing. 

Then it was estimated that the city’s 
population today would be 50,000, but, 
alas, it is only 8750, and even in the 
next 15 years official figures estimate 
that there will not be more than 20,000 
people living there. ‘ 
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New Forest as a 
National Park 

Another Dream For Us All 

The splendid New Forest of Hamp¬ 
shire covers 144 square miles between 
the Solent, Southampton Water, and 
the River Avon. 

. ,It is 16 miles across and 14 miles 
north to south. Its trees are of many 
sorts, mainly oak and beech. .Much 
of the oak fed the iron furnaces of olden 
times, and furnished the Navy with 

hearts of oak.” The forest’s half-wild 
ponies are famous and a few deer remain, 
but rabbits are scarce, owing to the 
presence of stoats and weasels. 

About two-thirds of the forest, or 
say 60,000 acres, belong to the Crown, 
and the suggestion has now been made 
by Mr Martin Duncan, in a lecture to 
the Society for Protecting British Fauna, 
that it might well be made a National 
Park as a sanctuary for British wild life. 
It contains tracts of open heath, marsh 
land, a number of streams, open wood¬ 
land, and some dense forest. Later 
planting has added the Scotch fir, a 
tree which is very beautiful when given 
space to grow, but is known to us^ 
mainly as closely-grown poles. 

A Fine Bird Sanctuary 

The forest’s suitability for preserving 
our bird life may be judged from the fact 
that of our 350 species of birds 250 
have been seen within the precincts 
in the last hundred years. 

The replanting of parts of the area 
with oak, beech, and birch should be 
taken in hand. Unfortunately, the 
conifers that have been planted are 
spreading. When they have been estab¬ 
lished nothing else will grow. Cones are 
carried by the winds and by. squirrels, 
and the trees gain so rapidly that there 
. is danger of part of the forest losing its 
true character. 

Mr Duncan reminds us that man’s 
historic association with the New Forest 
goes back into the ages. Two miles 
from Lyndhurst Roman bricks are 
seen in one of the bridges, and Roman 
pottery lias been found, showing that 
the area was known to the Romans, 
possibly as a camp. 

Time Payment 

Many strange things happen in the 
world unknown to most of us. 

We were reading the other day of a 
man in Manchester who since 1909 
has been taking a penny each month to 
an official in a county court! 

It happened that 29 years ago this 
man owed a bicycle firm £3 13s. 6d., and 
the court ordered him to pay off the 
debt, plus 24s costs, .at the rate of a 
penny a month. Although the cycle 
firm no longer exists the-man still has to 
go on paying off his debt. It will take 
him another 70 years to do so ! 


Angel or Monster ? 

WHAT WAS THE CHERUB LIKE? 



A winged monster of old Babylon in the British Museum, and the Christian Idea of the cherub 


R ecent archaeological explorations 
have brought to light an ancient 
sculpture of the Cherub which must 
astonish many people, for this cherub is 
by no means the little angelic figure of 
our imagination. 

When a mother calls her child a cherub 
she little realises that she may be liken¬ 
ing it to a great winged animal with a 
human head, for the real cherub of 
ancient Bible lands was just such a 
monster, weighing sometimes as much as 
forty tons, and symbolising such virtues 
of living creatures as the strength of the 
ox or the lion’s kingly power. These 
fantastic creatures were supposed to 
guard the gates of cities. 

But when Renaissance artists, design¬ 
ing ceilings and walls for churches, were 


asked to paint cherubs they had no 
knowledge of what they were like, and 
seem to have relied on their imagination, 
and borrowed winged Cupids from Greek 
and Roman art. A scientific writer now 
tells how the Old Testament cherubim 
had been forgotten long before the time 
of Christ: Josephus, in the first century, 
wrote that no one could then tell what a 
cherub was really like. 

It has taken centuries to discover the 
actual grimness of the cherub. Perhaps 
we had better go on as we have been 
thinking of him as a little rosy, winged 
boy with a happy smile. We certainly 
like Sir Joshua Reynolds’s conception of 
cherubs light as faerie and lovely as 
an angel rather than the old reality of 
the monster at the city gate. 


Tennis On an Ant-Hill 


T he presence of the South African 
ladies at Wimbledon suggests a 
puzzle which will probably leave many 
C N readers guessing' 

In the scorching summers of South 
Africa grass will not grow, and their 
hard courts are made of—ant-hill and 
sand ! Five parts to one are ant-hill, the 
substance of which the termites (white 
ants, as we call them) build the enormous 
domes and fortifications that guard their 
cities, with myriads of inhabitants. 

These mounds are made up of billions 
of separate grains of soil or sand, each 
one of which has been through the mouths 
of the insects, and the whole combines 
into masonry by the addition of a mar¬ 
vellous cement secreted from their bodies. 
We might suppose that one ant-hill is 


as good as another for the purpose, but 
experience teaches that the best material 
‘ is that taken from the hills of termites 
working on the grey sand or soil eroded 
from granite below during millions 
of years of exposure and change of 
atmospheric conditions. 

Blended with modern sand, this sub¬ 
stance, ground to fine powder, binds like 
concrete and never kicks up into dust. 

Devouring every scrap of woodwork 
it can reach, the termite is, next to 
poisonous and carnivorous animals, the 
greatest pest civilisation has to en¬ 
counter in Africa. It devours telegraph 
poles, homes, furniture, wooden vehicles, 
anything that contains timber. The 
tennis court is its one compensation to 
man—a small one, yet greatly prized. 


A Word For the Bellringer 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of July 1913 

Is St Paul’s on a Quicksand? St Paul's 
Cathedral is threatened by a new form 
of danger. It has long been felt that its 
foundations might be endangered by 
boring operations in their neighbour¬ 
hood, but the peril appears to be greater 
than has been imagined. It has now 
been found that there is a depth of 12 
inches of peat under the foundations, 
which lie only about 4-J feet beneath the 
floor of the crypt. That peat remains 
to link St Paul’s with the ancient vege¬ 
tation flourishing there when London 
was a wilderness. 

But in addition to this peat there is 
an underground quicksand. It is com¬ 
posed of wet sand, and when any new 
building operations, necessitating exca¬ 
vation work, is carried out in the locality 
water drains away and the sands move. 
The land near the quicksand moves too, 
and so the' Cathedral foundations are 
sapped. 


U p and down the land bellringers are 
being superseded by mechanical 
methods of making a carillon peal out 
from church towers. 

The modern method of calling us to 
worship is to set a gramophone record 
turning, the sound being amplified in 
the belfry. 

But this mechanical device does not 
meet with the approval of bellringers, 
over a hundred of whom have been 
attending an annual conference in 
Leeds. Representing every corner of 
the land, these delegates have been 
declaring that the ringing of church 
bells for Service is something more than 
a mechanical operation : it is part of an 


act of worship. These bellringers are of 
the opinion that change-ringing should 
never- be mechanically imitated, other 
than for broadcasting or for instruction. 

In spite of the fact that in many 
places it is now impossible to find men 
willing to ring the bells for service, it 
seems to us that the mechanical ringing 
of bells ought not to become universal. 
For centuries bells have been part of 
our self-expression, and it would be 
sad if the old custom should die out. 
We hope that our ringers will long 
Ring in the valiant man and free , 

The larger heart , the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land , 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


Three Cheers For the Tuck Shop 


U nless the CN is greatly mistaken 
there will be three rousing cheers 
for at least one tuck shop before the 
summer holiday begins. 

We may see it any day we wish if we 
visit the Priory Boys’ School at Shrews¬ 
bury. It is 15 years since the wife of 
the headmaster, Mr A. R. Florian, 
took charge of the tuck shop, and under 
her expert guidance it amassed con¬ 
siderable profits, the money being set 
aside to build up a Florian Fund to help 
deserving boys when they leave school. 


The Florian Fund has enabled boys 
to take matriculation, or ,to go on to 
Oxford or Cambridge, and only this 
year three boys are benefiting to the 
extent of about ^50 each. 

The fund has raised nearly ^1500, 
and we feel sure that every penny has 
been w'ell used. Now Mr* Florian has 
reached his last term as headmaster, 
and he and his wife will leave this 
summer. Before they go there'will be 
cheers for both, and surely for the 
old tuck shop. 


Lost Acres and 
Lost Workers 

Sad Story of the Land 

Millions of acres have been lost to 
cultivation in England and Wales since 
tlie Great War ended. 

It is a sad story, for it means loss of 
food, loss of the most steady form of 
employment, and loss of health. 

Ploughed land has decreased by 
3,189,000 acres. What has become of 
this great area ? We find that 1,304,000 
acres have been added to grassland, so 
that the cultivated area has shrunk by 
1,885,000 acres. 

Tracing the fate of the 1,885,000 
acres, we find that 116,000 have been 
devoted to forest and 454,000 added to 
towns, villages, roads, and so on, leaving 
roundly 1,300,000 acres to account for. 
They have become rough grazing land. 

Naturally, the loss of cultivation has 
been accompanied by a fall in the 
number of land workers; In the years 
from 1921 to 1936 no fewer than 228,000 
farm workers deserted the soil* that no 
longer calls for so much labour. 

What Can Be Done 

Sir John Russell, the famous director 
. of the Rothamsted Agricultural Station, 
asks how, in view of such facts, England 
is to improve her food output. There 
has been an increased efficiency in 
production on a smaller area, but the 
position is full of danger. 

He thinks the only way to stop the 
drift from the land is to ensure better 
returns to farmers and workers than at 
present, to improve the position of the 
countryman relatively to that of the 
townsman. 

It is remarkable that the countryman 
receives for the food he produces less 
than half what the townsman pays; 
tlie remainder goes to the distributor. 
For many of his commodities the food 
producer does not know what price he 
will receive until six months or more 
after he has started producing them. 

Fair Share For the Farmer 

This price uncertainty is probably the 
chief factor depressing British agricul¬ 
ture. It is significant that the foods 
which are produced on contract (wheat, 
sugar beet, and milk), do not contribute 
to agricultural depression. On the 
contrary, they are a great stand-by for 
the farmer, for he knows from the outset 
what money he can afford to spend. 

The various Government marketing 
schemes all help in the matter of fair 
prices. It remains to obtain for the 
food grower a fairer share of the shop 
prices paid by the consumer. 

Competition Result 

In Competition Number 55 the longest 
and neatest lists were sent in by Michael 
Damar, 38 Purbeclc Road, Bourne¬ 
mouth ; and * Christopher Herbert, St 
Joseph’s, Romsey. A prize of ten 
shillings has been sent to each of these 
readers. 

The 20 cameras awarded for the 
next best lists were won by the following: 

Ralph Bishop, Wimborne ; Constance Brooks, 
Stoke-on-Trent; June Curwen, Oakham; Muriel 
Davidson, Glasgow; Eileen Edmonds, Welwyn 
Garden City; Catharine Fortlage, Switzerland ; 
Wilfred Gill, Frizington ; Mary Green, Hull; Gilbert 
Harris, Cardiff; Mary Holdsworth, Stanningley, 
near Leeds; Arthur Loader, East Mellow, near 
Romsey; Jean Marsh, Bury St Edmunds; Pauli 
Ncumark, Czecho-Slovakia; Gordon W. Richards, 
Southport; Alwyn Scour field, Myrdrim, Carmarthen; 
Monica R. Shorter, Bristol ; Marjorie Steinke, 
Bristol; David Symes, Bournemouth ; J. L. Wells, 
Sheffield j Bernard Wilkes, Preston. 

'Turkey's New Stamps 

There are to be some new Turkish 
. stamps. It is ten years since Kemal 
Ataturk ordered the Latin alphabet 
to be used in the place of the Arabic, 
and one of the new series of stamps 
will mark this event. Another series 
will celebrate the International Fair 
soon to be opened in Smyrna. 
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ATLANTIC AIRWAY WIRELESS mm 

A big wireless station is being pre- 
pared at Hattie’s Camp in Newfound- 
land, and another on the Shannon 
Estuary in Ireland, for the benefit of 
aircraft on the new Atlantic service. 

Both stations will be equipped with 
direction-finders which will give bear¬ 
ings up to 1000 miles. 



FLOODS IN SWEDEN. There have been extensive floods in the north 
coastal region of Sweden, due to the rising of the Umea and Vindel rivers. The 
floodwaters tore from their storage places millions of logs, which piled up 
against bridges, some 2,000,000 threatening the Vaennaes railway bridge. 
SAVING INDIA’S ANIMALS, In appealin g to the Government to issue 
fewer game licences, a leading member of the Geological Survey of India says 
the bigger animals are rapidly disappearing from many of the jungles. 


ARCTIC OCEAN 


THE SEA OTTER 

The sea otter has 
suddenly appeared in 
great numbers offthe 
coast of California, 
though it was thought 
to have died out. This 
species is a cousin of 
our river otter, and is 
a rare and valuable 
creature. It lives prac¬ 
tically all the time in 
the sea, even sleeping 
there, floating on its 
back. 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


AFTER 57 YEARS 

Members of a Russian 
scientific research 
station on Henrietta 
Island, off the east 
Siberian coast, have 
discovered in a rock 
crevice a copper 
cylinder containing 
what is believed to be. 
the log of the ill-fated" 
De Long Arctic Ex¬ 
pedition of 1881. 


FLYING 

EXPLORERS 

An expedition arrived 
by flying-boat from 
California to spend 
two years in New 
Guinea studying birds 
and animals. The 
flying-boat will work 
between LakesSentani 
and Habbema.and will 
drop by parachute 
food for the explorers 
working on Mount 
Wilhelmina. 
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WORLD'S HIGHEST VOLCANO 

Cotopaxi in Ecuador, 19,613 feet high, has been 
climbed for the first time since 1880 by the 
British Consul-General in Quito, Mr G. H. 
Bullock, and an American, Mr Andr6 Roosevelt, 
who-took the first photographs of the crater. 


A NOCTURNAL RAIDER. A lioness leaped over the railings 
surrounding the Medical Research Laboratory at Nairobi in Kenya 
and killed a young wildebeest in the laboratory compound ; but 
when, on the following night, a second raid was attempted the 
lioness was shot. 

TREES AND RIVERS. The Government of South Africa is 
establishing a forestry research station at the foot of the Drakens¬ 
berg Mountains. On a 4000-acre site experts will study how 
afforestation affects the flow of streams. 
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BY BOTTLE POST 

A bottle washed up on a beach near Cape Riche 
in Western Australia contained a letter written 
and dropped overboard by a soldier going to 
the war in 1915. The letter has just been received 
by the lady to whom it was addressed. 


A CAST IRON IDEA 

Wonderful Effect of 
Adding Nickel 

The effect of alloying nickel with 
ordinary cast iron is most remarkable, 
and has been only recently understood. 

Common grey iron has many disad¬ 
vantages, as we all know in practice ; it 
readily corrodes and is easily broken. 

If only two per cent of nickel is added 
to grey iron there is a marked resistance 
to corrosion and (more important still) 
the strength of the metal is doubled ! 
Grey iron has a resistance of 30,000 lbs 
to the square inch ; the two per cent 
nickel alloy has a strength of 60,000 lbs 
a square inch.- Also the hardness is 
improved by 50 per cent. 

If the nickel content of the alloy is 
doubled the strength is about 50 per 
cent greater than that of grey iron and 
the hardness is about four times as great. 

We hope these facts will become known 
to our manufacturers. Too often we 
find grate bars bending and breaking 
through the intense heat they encounter. 
A cast iron with a 15 per cent nickel 
content resists heat splendidly* 

The Ready-Made Nest 
For the Stork 

When the storks come from North 
Africa to Denmark for their summer 
holiday they leave their nests behind. 

They are made welcome by the Danish 
farmers, _ who love to have them on 
the barn roof; but the storks, having 
come over to enjoy themselves, are *too 
lazy to build a new nest of twigs, and 
if there is none to be found on the farm 
off they go again to pastures new. 

But the Danes have not exhausted 
the resources of civilisation. A small 
factory has been started to make arti¬ 
ficial nests, and these (cheap, neat, and 
ready for occupation) find a ready sale. 


The Blind Man of 
the Congo 

Many years ago Nlemvo, the small 
son of a Congo chief, became the servant 
of a great Congo missionary. Dr William 
Bentley. 

The boy was a splendid servant, and 
as he grew older he developed a talent 
for languages and became his master’s 
right-hand man. When Dr Bentley 
founded a new station called Wathen, 
in 1884, Nlemvo was his chief helper, 
and visited England with him. When 
the missionary passed away his friend 
was at his side. 

Now', after half a century of Christian 
service, Nlemvo, the first Congo convert 
of the Baptist missionaries, has joined 
his lifelong friend. 

He lived in a w T orld of darkness, being 
blind for the last 30 years of his life; 
but this did not hinder his work, for till 
the very end he helped a missionary to 
translate the Gospels into the languages 
of the Congo. 

Too Many Accidents 

When there .are 176,390 factory 
accidents in a year it is clearly necessary 
to inculcate care in the human mind. 

Of these accidents as many as 113,000 
were due to the use of hand tools, or to 
workers falling, or to handling things, 
or to stepping on or striking against 
things. 

The Chief Factory Inspector’s Report 
says that " nothing seems vrholly to 
overcome the British worker’s dislike of 
what he considers timidity or fussiness." 
Yet every worker owes it to himself and 
to his wife and family to take care of his 
life and limbs. 

The manager of a great manufacturing 
firm says that good results followed 
talks given to his workpeople on the 
social and human aspects of accidents, 
rather than with the technical side. It 
seems to be- largely a matter of teaching 
people to be thoughtful. 


Why Cabbages Were 
Scarce in New Zealand 

There has been a shortage of cabbages 
and cauliflowers at the vegetable market 
of Wellington, the bustling capital city 
and seaport which has now nearly 
200,000 citizens. 

That is a strange fact, because New 
Zealand with its wonderful climate and 
fertile soil should be able to provide 
any amount of green vegetables for 
the benefit of everyone. 

The scarcity has been caused by the 
ravages of .countless white butterflies in 
the districts from which Wellington 
draw r s its supplies of vegetables. Sacks 
of cabbages which in normal seasons 
used to sell at from 6s to 8s have been 
realising 15s to 20s. 

These white butterflies are recent 
migrants to'New Zealand. It is believed 
they wore introduced about five years 
ago in cabbages thrown from ships. 
In a few' years they have multiplied and 
become a serious pest. Not only do 
they raid the vegetable gardens, but 
they also ruin crops of turnips on the 
farms. The hot dry summer which has 
just been exp*erienced has been a 
favourable one for white butterflies, 
and so a bad one for cabbage-growers. 

Private Simpson and 
His Donkey 

The desperate scene on Gallipoli was 
brought to mind the other day when a 
statuette to a brave man and a brave 
donkey w r as unveiled near the Shrine of 
Remembrance in Melbourne. 

He was Private Simpson of the Red 
Cross, w r ho, with the help of his tireless 
donkey, carried hundreds of wounded 
men under heavy fire to the dressing 
station on the beach. 

The heroes of Gallipoli are legion, but 
as long as there are any Anzacs left 
these two heroes will not be forgotten. 


RUSSIA’S 

WATER-POWER 

Greatest in the World ? 

Russia has huge water-power resources, 
probably the greatest in the world. 

The Russians claim that their water- 
power, fully developed, would represent 
65 million kilowatts, or more than a 
third of the world’s total. America, 
according to this estimate, is second, 
but she is first in developed water-power. 

It was Lenin, the Father of Bol¬ 
shevik Russia, who, gave the lead to 
Soviet electrical development, moved 
by the writings of an Englishman. 

In 1928 Russia had developed only 
107,000 kilowatts ; the first Five-Year 
Plan raised this to 437,000 ; the Second 
Plan made increase to 1,250,000. This 
is rapid progress, but the authorities 
are dissatisfied and aim at a further 
big extension. 

The Helping Hand 

A touching little ceremony took place 
recently in the little church on the island 
of Luing on the west coast of Scotland. 

It recalled a tragic sea disaster of 
two years ago, for it was a memorial 
service for the fifteen Latvian sailors 
who w'ere drowned in the wreck of a 
Latvian steamer. 

The Latvian Ambassador in London 
unveiled in the cemetery a granite 
monument made in Latvia, and to the 
men of Luing who had played a gallant 
part in the rescue work he gave the 
Order of the Three Stars, awarded by the 
Latvian Government. The owner of the 
lost ship presented a communion cup and 
plate to the tiny church, and the Latvian 
Shipowners gave a carved oak lectern. 

But it was the words of the Am¬ 
bassador which moved everyone. " My 
country (he said) looks on Britons as 
ideal men who can be depended on to 
lend a helping hand in time of trouble." 
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Dogs 

Of all animals the dog is perhaps 
the greatest favourite of man, the 
horse coming a close second. 

The ancient Egyptians venerated 
dogs, which may be seen carved or 
painted on.most of their friezes; and 
the dog was always linked in their 
thoughts with the Dog Star, the sign of 
the annual overflowing of the Nile. In 
Ethiopia a dog was elected as king. If 
he fawned on his attendants he was 
supposed to be pleased with their pro¬ 
ceedings ; if he growled he was supposed 
to be displeased. Long ago the Greeks 
had dogs much like ours today. 

The Shepherd’s Friend 

Without his dog the shepherd would 
hardly be able to gather his sheep into 
the fold. St Bernard dogs are usually 
acknowledged to be among the most 
sagacious of all four-footed creatures ; 
and every now and then the world is 
amazed at some wonderfully clever dog, 
a Rin-tin-tin which seems almost human. 

Of famous dogs there seems no end.. 
There was Byron’s Boatswain, now 
sleeping in the garden at Newstead 
Abbey. There was Landseer’s magni¬ 
ficent Brutus; Hamlet and Mai da, 
favourites of Sir Walter Scott; and 
Geist and Kaiser, Matthew Arnold’s 
dachshunds. There was Dash, Charles 
Lamb’s dog; and Flush, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s spaniel. Still more 
famous was Sir Isaac Newton’s little 
dog. He was known as Diamond, and 
one day he upset a candle on his master’s 
table, thus destroying papers on which 
were the results of experiments of great 
importance. Sir Isaac was not angry. 
All he said was, “ Oh, Diamond, Dia¬ 
mond, thou little knowest the mischief 
thou hast done.” 

King Arthur’s Faithful Hound 

Still more dogs run through literature 
and the classics. There was Argos, the 
dog which recognised Ulysses when he 
returned from the wars; and Beth 
Gelcrt, the hound that Llewellyn slew 
because he thought it had killed .his son, 
though all the time the brave dog had 
been defending the child from the 
attacks of a wolf. There were Actaeon’s 
fifty dogs, and there was Cavall, King 
Arthur’s favourite hound. Legend tells 
us that the Seven Sleepers had a dog 
called Ivatmir which stood on guard for 
309 years. Still another famous dog is 
Toby, without whom it is difficult to 
imagine a Punch and Judy show. 

Dogs have found their way into our 
everyday speech. We speak of every 
dog having his day, of giving a dog a 
bad name, of a dog in the manger. We 
say a living dog is better than a dead 
lion, and that barking dogs seldom bite. 
Often when we think it wise to leave 
well alone we say. Let sleeping dogs lie. 
An Old, Old Story 

One of the oldest, certainly one of the 
best known, of all stories is of the dog 
which ran off with a piece of meat and 
saw its reflection in a stream. Thinking 
the piece of meat in the water to be 
bigger than the one he held in his mouth, 
he tried to seize it, and in doing so lost 
the good dinner he might have had. 

Rudyard Kipling dearly loved dogs, 
and wrote charmingly about them.. And 
it was Senator George Graham Vest 
who paid to the dog one of the greatest 
tributes of all time—Gentlemen of the 
Jury : The one absolute unselfish friend 
that man can have in this selfish world, 
the one that never deserts him, the 
one that never proves ungrateful or 
treacherous, is his dog. 


Great Antares 

And His Green Companion 

OUR SUN LONG AGES AGO 

By the C N Astronomer 

Antares, the chief, star of Scorpius, 
the Scorpion, may be readily identified 
from last week's star-map and also by 
its reddish tint. It is now due south 
about 10 in the evening. 

Antares is remarkable as being the 
largest sun at present known to astro¬ 
nomers, though its dimensions appear to 
vary very greatly, as in the case of 
Betelgeuse and other similar reddish and 
what are known as 
pulsating suns. So 
while interfero- 
meter measure¬ 
ments have shown 
Antares to reach 
the colossal dia¬ 
meter of 389million 
miles (450 times 
greater than the 
width of our Sun) 
they have also 
shown Antares as 
possessing a width 
of 285 million 
miles, or about 330 
times greater than that of our Sun. 

What this terrific expansion amounts 
to, relative to the size of Antares, is 
shown in. the diagram; the extent, 
amounting to 5 2 £ million miles, is there¬ 
fore equivalent to our Sun expanding 
till it reached more than halfway to the 
Earth, when the Sun would appear 
between 60 and 70 times wider. 

The terrific turmoil of fiery elements 
that must take place under such circum¬ 
stances of expansion, even though the 
material is but a rarefied and glowing 
fire-mist, is . beyond conception. But 
how far greater than such an expansion 
of our Sun is that of Antares, when we 
consider his immensity: the Earth’s 
entire orbit would be at least 50 million 
miles down in Antares, below his surface, 
before any expansion began. This 
colossal sun would even envelop the 
orbit of Mars, and extend for yet 50 
million miles more, out toward that of 
Jupiter, when fully expanded. 

Yet our Sun was once almost, if not 
quite, as large as this, for Antares is 
calculated to possess even now only 
about 30 times more material, though 
many hundreds of millions of years 
hence, when Antares will have reached 
the evolutionary stage and age of our 
present Sun, much of this material will 
have been radiated away. We see, there¬ 
fore, what a future may yet await 
Antares, with probably a retinue of 
glorious worlds. 

Look For the Green Flash 

Even now Antares is known to possess 
what may be the beginnings of one such 
world; at present it is a companion 
sun, a much smaller, but far hotter, 
sphere than Antares, which it may 
revolve round. A telescope of only five 
inches aperture will show th’is body to 
be bright green by comparison with the 
rosy Antares, and this accounts for the 
green flash to be seen at times with 
the naked eye. Their combined light 
amounts to about 3400 times that which 
our Sun radiates, but, as it is from a dis¬ 
tance 23 million times farther away, 
Antares appears but a first-magnitude 
star and his companion of only 
magnitude. 

Their striking contrast of colour is due 
to the great difference in their surface 
temperatures, that of the red Antares 
averaging about 3100 degrees Centi¬ 
grade, whereas that of the greenish sun 
is about 18,000 degrees, as compared 
with our Surds 6000 degrees. 

As seen from our point of view, at 
present, Antares is speeding away to the 
south-west at about 17 J miles a second, 
.but, as each second brings this great 
sun three miles nearer to us, with lessen¬ 
ing distance Antares should, ages hence, 
appear brighter. G. F. M. 



The shaded area shows the 
minimum and maximum 
proportions oi Antares re¬ 
lative to the Earth’s orbit, 
indicated by the broken 
circle inside Antares 


Do you know 

WHAT THE ENERGY 
IN CADBURYS MILK 
CHOCOLATE WOULD 
DO TO YOU? 

Try it and see! There’s an 
amazing amount of energy waiting 
for you in every 2d. block 



YOUR MOTHER KNOWS how much energy and nourish¬ 
ment there is for you in Cadburys Milk Chocolate. (There’s 
a glass and a half of milk in every half-pound block.) And 
you know that you like it. So when you buy Cadburys you 
are treating yourself to the most delicious and popular 
two-pennyworth in England, and getting as well a new store 
of energy to help you in work and play. 


CADBiinys 

MILK CHOCOLATE 


Also in Vi lb. and Vi lb. blocks 
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Short Story 
By T. Glifford 


CHAPTER 1 

The Spoil Sport 

/^•arry Milsom stood on the high bank 
above the Crendon Brook. and. gazed 
down at the rippling stream. Garry was a 
keen fisherman and, from the angler's point 
qf view, the brook was just perfect. Long 
stickles and deep swirling pools, the water 
a golden brown, not thick and muddy, but, 
on the other hand, not too clear. 

- Look ! " he breathed as a ring appeared. 
in the still water under the far bank. 

“ That’s a half-pounder.” 

“Try for him," Ned said warmly. Ned 
was keen enough himself, but knew that 
Garry was more -skilful than he. The 
brothers were twins and the best of pals. 

5- I'll go a bit downstream," Ned added. 

“ I'll start below the bend." 

Two people can’t fish in the same place, 
at least in a trout stream, for trout are 
timid fish and easily scared. So Ned 
walked away downstream while Garry, 
pulled line off his reel and began to make 
false casts, lengthening the line at each 
cast. Presently he had the exact distance, 
and his fly dropped lightly on the water' 
just above the spot where the fish had risen. 

Up came the trout with a splash, but just • 
missed the fly and went down again. He 
was in the act of casting afresh when a 
Stone plumped into the pool. 

Garry stiffened and his keen eyes searched 
the opposite bank. It was heavily wooded 
with hazel bushes and he could see nothing. 
But of course there was someone there. 
Stones don’t throw themselves. He waited 
a long while, but there was no sound or 
movement, and at last he gave it up as a 
bad job and walked quietly to another pool 
some thirty yards upstream. Flies 
hovered on the surface and presently a ’ 
trout rose, Garry began to cast. Before 
his fly reached th6 water—splosh 1 Another, 
larger pebble crashed into the pool. 

This was beyond a joke. He went back 
and shouted for Ned. Ned came running, 
and Garry told him what had happened. 

“ This fellow means to stop our fishin, 
he said. “ Let's wade across 
him." 

Ned looked doubtful. “ We could cross 
all right, Garry, but the other bank doesn’t 
belong to Uncle Walter, and he told us not 
to go over." 

Garry bit liis lip. . “ You’re right. I’d 
forgotten. Did he say who owned it ? " 

", I don’t believe he did.. We'll have to 
go back and find out." 

" And waste half the morning, " said Garry 
bitterly. 

Ned considered. "Tell.you what. - Let’s 
go a good way up, and you fish while I 
watch." 

So the brothers walked briskly upstream 
for a quarter of a mile, and Garry started 
casting again. He caught one small trout, 
too small to keep, so put it back, then saw 
a better one rising and was trying for it when 
a third lump of rock sent.the spray flying. 

Instantly Ned, who was watching, hurled 
two pebbles, one after another, at the bush 
from behind which the stone had come. 
The second got home and, with a howl of 
pain, a boy leaped into the open. Ned 
gasped. " It’s Aubrey! " he cried. 

“ Aubrey Bullard." 

The boy opposite glarod at the brothers. 
He'was a tall, lanky fellow of nearly fifteen, 
who wore grey trousers, a brown jacket, 
and a smart green felt hat with a pheasant’s 
feather in it. 

“ It’s Bullard all right," he snapped. 

“ And if you chaps imagine you’re going to 
fish here you’ve got another think coming." 

Garry went .white across the bridge of. 
his nose, which meant that he was intensely 
angry, but his voice was perfectly steady 
as he spoke. 

"I always thought you were a nasty 
piece of goods, Aubrey, but I never believed 
that any St Osyth chap could do such a 
dirty trick as this. .Stay where you are 
and I’ll come over and talk to you." 

“ Try it and see what happens," Aubrey 
jeered. " Our keeper’s quite close and he’ll 
pull you in Tor trespassing the minute you 
set foot on our ground." 

Garry's laugh was an insult. 

" I might have known you wouldn’t dare 
do anything like this without hiring someone 
to back you. 


Ned shook his head. 

. " We can’t do a thing. Of course, one 
might fish at one end of the stretch and the 

other at the other. He couldn’t pelt us __ _ c 

both at once. But he’ll never let up. He’s with Master Aubrey," he remarked 
never forgotten the licking you gave him ‘ ’ ■ " 

when you caught him bullyhr 


you caught him bullying youn: 
Penson. Now he’s going to get even." 

" And ruin the first good fishing we've 
ever had," said Garry savagely. " If Uncle 
Walter was at home I'd ask him to go 
round and see Aubrey’s father." 

" But he isn't. And we can’t worry 
Aunt Kate." 

Ned pulled up short, then went on with a 
rush. " Garry, Beverley is coming to¬ 
night."’ 

" What's that got to do with it ? " 

" Why, Beverley will think of something. 
He's clever as they make 'em." 

" Don’t see what he can do," said Garry 
gloomily. 

" Beverley will find some way," Ned 
declared. " Let's get our bicycles and have 
a ride. We '11 go into Sapey and meet him." 

Beverley Blaine was a cousin of the Mil- 
soms. He was slim, dark, active, with 
bright eyes and a keen sense of humour. 
He, too, was at St Osyth’s. He Was 
delighted to see Garry and Ned, but not 
so pleased when they told him of what had 
happened by the brook. The three had to 
wait till after supper to talk the matter over 
because they, did not want to worry their 
Aunt Kate. 

" Aubrey’s a mean beast," Beverley said. 
" lie swanks when he dares and runs away 
when he's up against it. Did I tell you 
what happened when we broke up for the 
hols ? " 

" No. Something about Aubrey ? " Ned 
asked, 

Beverley nodded. 

" He was in the same train with me* 
going to Swanboro’. You know you have 
to change at Gray stone. The branch-line 
train was packed, and the guard shoved 
Jimmy Guest and me into a first class 
“*“*"6' carriage. Aubrey was in it. He had a 
an ac v e £ rs {. c i ass ticket and was awfully sick at 
third classers like us being piled on top of 
him. He sat and scowled, but we didn’t 
mind. At the last minute a little old 
market woman climbed in. She had two 
great baskets full of eggs and stuff. 

- The train started and the poor old thing 
lost her balance and sat down in Aubrey's 
lap. He pushed her away, and she dropped 
one basket and broke some of her eggs. 
She said it was his fault and he ought to 
pay for them. He told her people of her 


sort had no business in first class carriages. 
She called him a jumped-up monkey and 
smacked his face. Jimmy and I nearly 
died with laughing." 

So did Garry and Ned. They lay back 
in their chairs and roared. 

Beverley chuckled softly. 

" I think I’ve a notion for getting square 
“ ‘ - - • - * * “No, 

I'm not going to tell you anything about 
it, for I don’t know whether it will come 
off. But if it does-" 

He chuckled again. 


CHAPTER 2 
Jimmy Takes a Snap-shot 

Tt was on Thursday that Beverley had 
A arrived. Next day he went off on his 
bicycle. He wouldn't let his cousins come 
with him and he wouldn’t tell them what he 
w as going to do, except that he meant to 
scout around." : 

Garry and Ned went off to fish in a big 
pond which was on the Crendon land and 
where Aubrey could not interfere. They 
came back to tea, and Beverley turned up a 
little later. He wouldn't say where he had 
been. He was mum as an oyster, but there 
w;as a twinkle in his eyes. 

" There's the fair at Nether Sapey 
tomorrow,” Garry said. “ Of course you're 
coming." 

Beverley shook his head. " Sorry, old 
man. I'm still on the job ; you and . Ned 
will have to go without me." 

" Do you think he really has something 
up his sleeve ? " Garry asked later. 

"I'm sure of it," Ned answered. 

Next morning they fished in the pond 
again, and after lunch put on tidy clothes 
and cycled off to Sapey. Sapey was not 
much more than a village, a pretty, old- 
fashioned place with a big village green. 
This was where the fair was held, and the 
boys could hear the roar of the steam organ 
of the merry-go-round long before they 
could see it. 

All the country folk had turned up in 
their best clothes and some of the people 
whom—in that corner of the West Country 
•—they still called the gentry. Garry and 
Ned strolled round and had shots at 
impossible targets with very bad air-guns, 
they spent pennies on coconut shies, and 
were having quite a good time when they 
suddenly spotted Aubrey. 

Aubrey was attired in a suit of pale blue 
flannel and clearly fancied himself im¬ 
mensely. He had two other boys with him, 
who were also very smart. The three 
walked about, not taking any part in the 
fun but making sneering remarks about the 
place and the people and the show folk. 

The merry-go-round organ had stopped 
and the comparative silence was broken 
by a queer, high-pitched voice. 


Jacko Calls For The Apples 


J acko was running off to cricket when 
his mother called him. v 
" I want you. to go over to Aunt 
Matilda's," she said, “ to fetch some 
apples. Oh, and you can collect Father’s 
umbrella, which I left when I was there 
last week," she added. 


" Bother 1 " he grumbled, as he began 
'picking them up. " The bag's bust." 

And so it had. But ho got over that 
difficulty by pushing the apples into 
Father's big umbrella. Any that wouldn’t 
go in he stuffed in his pockets to eat. 

As he was finishing the last one he 



Father Jacko put up his umbrella 


Jacko went off at a sprint. His aunt 
was expecting him. She gave him the 
umbrella and a'big bag of rosy apples, 
fe Jacko's eyes sparkled. What a feast 
he was going to have ! 

On the way home he passed a small 


But you won’t always have a boy flying a kite. : He, was so intent on 


keeper with you, my lad. So look out." 
He turned and walked away and Ned 
followed. Out of sight of the river Garry 
stopped. “ What are we going to do 
about it, Ned ? " he asked. 


the kite that the clumsy lad caught his 
foot against the kerb and fell. The bag 
fell out of his, hands and the apples 
rolled all over the street. 


reached home. He'found Chimp was 
waiting for him. So he put the umbrella 
in a corner of the hall and went off. 

; Not long after Father Chimp came 
slowly out of the house—just as a few 
drops of rain were falling. He went back, 
and came out again with his umbrella 
in his hand. On the step he opened it. 
And gave a yell. 

A ;shower of apples fell doivn and hit 
him violently qh.. the head. 


“ There he be ! That's him ! " 

A small elderly woman, wearing an old- 
fashioned poke bonnet and a knitted shawl 
over her shoulders, and carrying a large 
umbrella, had appeared from between two 
stalls and was hurrying after Aubrey. 

“ That's him ! " she cried again, and her 
voice was so shrill a lot of people turned to 
look. Aubrey was one. The twins saw 
him frown .and noticed him start to walk 
faster. Ned squeezed Garry’s arm. 

“It’s the egg woman, Garry; must be ! " 

“ Here, stop ! " squeaked the old lady. 

“ Stop, can't you ? It's you I ' wants 
to see." 

Aubrey quickened his pace; so did the 
lady. It was surprising the speed at which 
she trotted after him. “ Stop, I tell you ! " 
she shrieked. 

A crowd had gathered. 

“ It’s young Bullard as she's arter," 
remarked a large man in leggings. “ Why' 
don’t you stop. Master Bullard ? Can’t 
you see as the old gal wants to talk to you ?" 

Aubrey was almost running, but so was 
the old lady. She waved her umbrella. 

“ Don’t you think as you're going to 
get off this time," she panted. “ Not after 
I’ve come all this way to get my money. 
You’ll pay for them eggs sure as my name 
is Mrs Ropps/’ 

Shrieks of delight came from the spec¬ 
tators, who now* numbered nearly a hundred. 
People were pouring in from every direc¬ 
tion. The shows were deserted. This was 
more fun.than the merry-go-round. 

Aubrey lost his head. He fairly bolted.- 
As for his two friends, they had basely 
deserted him and were not to be seen. 

“ Look at him ! " shrieked the old dame. 

" Look at him, running like a tuppenny dog. 
Bilking an old woman as has come ten 
miles and more to get her pay for the eggs 
as he broke last Monday." She sprinted 
again, and some wag.in the crowd shouted, 
“-I’ll lay two to one on Auntie." 

A couple of young men raced after 
Aubrey, but there was no catching him. His 
long thin legs fairly twinkled and he. 
reached the. road beyond the green just 
ahead of his pursuers, flung himself into a 
waiting car, and was driven, rapidly away. 

Garry and Ned' leaned against the side 
of a van, weak with laughter. 

“ What did I tell you ? " said Ned, as 
he mopped his streaming eyes. “ I knew 
Beverley would get back on Aubrey. He 
must have collected the old woman while 
he was out yesterday. Graystone isn't far." 

Garry straightened up and looked round. 

“ But where is. the old thing ? The least 
we can do is to pay for her eggs.” 

They started off to look for her, but she 
had vanished. Nor could they see anything 
of Beverley. The excitement had died 
down and they went into the tea tent and 
ordered tea, scones, Devonshire cream, and 
jam. Garry was thoughtful. 

“ It was a jolly good show,” he said 
presently* “ But now Aubrey will be more 
vicious than ever. I don't see that this is 
going to stop him from plugging stones 
into the brook." 

“ He daren’t," said Ned. “ If he did 
we'd tell him just what we were going to 
say when we get back next term.” 

“ He’d live that down," Garry answered. 

“ After all, we’ve got no proof.” 

“ I wouldn't be too sure of that," came a v 
voice from behind them, and both boys 
started and looked round, to see Beverley 
standing close by, and with him Jimmy 
Guest. Beverley’s face w*as perfectly ’ 
solemn but his eyes were twinkling. 

“ Where did you come from ? How did 
you do it ? Where did you find the old 
lady ? " The questions were fairly fired at 
him by the twins. 

" You saw what happened," drawled 
Beverley. 

“ We saw," said Ned, “ and a jolly fine # 
show it was, but Garry says it will only 
make Aubrey more spiteful. He thinks 
he’ll chuck more stones." 

“ He won’t,” Beverley answered. “ I've 
fixed that." 

“ How ? " asked Garry. 

Jimmy Guest took from his pocket a 
small folding camera and held it up silently. 

“ You got a. snap ? ” cried Ned. 

“ Several," said Jimmy dryly. “And if 
the dear Aubrey plays up any more they'll 
all be posted on the house- notice-board 
next term.” 

Garry chuckled delightedly. 

“ My word, you did a good job, Beverley. 
But why weren’t you with us to see the 
show ? " 

“ I can’t be in two places at once,” 
Beverley told him. 

“ What—you were 
•Ropps ? " 

Beverley winked, 
said Beverley. 


looking after Mrs 
I was Mrs Ropps," 
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MAGNESIA DISCOVERED 
TO 

WHITEN TEETH 


How easy to have snowy-white teeth, 
according to the advertisements ! Just use 
the right dentifrice, and dingiest teeth turn 
gleaming white. Well, it’s true today, thanks 
to the discovery of what a certain brand of 
magnesia does to the acid discoloration of 
tooth enamel. 

If your toothpaste contains * Milk of 
Magnesia,’ its daily use will wash away every 
stain. You can actually see the teeth whiten 
day by day, until they are a clear, natural 
white. Phillips’ Dental Magnesia, containing 
75% ' Milk of Magnesia,’ will do this every 
time. 

Countless people have found this to be 
so, because twelve thousand dentists have 
been advocating this new type of dentifrice 
to their patients. It has been found the 
most effective neutralizer of the mouth acids 
which cause cavities, and cause carefully- 
filled cavities to fall away from the filling. 
Even tartar does not form when * Milk of 
Magnesia ’ keeps the mouth alkaline ; teeth 
are as clean and smooth at the gumline as 
on polished surfaces. 

But it's the amazing whitening properties 
that won such a large portion of the populace 
to this new type of dentifrice. Women are 
particularly partial to it, because noticeably 
white teeth are a true beauty asset. The 
words ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ referred to by 
the writer of this article constitute the trade 
mark distinguishing Phillips’ preparation of 
Magnesia as originally prepared by The 
Charles H. Phillips Chemical Co. To obtain 
the dentifrice recommended ask for Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia. Price 6d., 10£d., 1/6 the 
tube of all chemists and stores. 


916,000 poor children 

will be given a day in the country, or by the sea, this 
summer—if funds permit. Will you please help to 
make this possible ? The cost is 2/- each. 

R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY 1NESON. Supt., 

East End Mission, 

Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd.,Stepney, E.l 


FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE 
INFANTS HOSPITAL 


which is entirely dependent 
upon voluntary contributions 
for its maintenance. There are 
now ioocots; accommodation 
for seven Nursing Mothers; 
an Out-patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Labora¬ 
tory. Subscriptions should 
be addressed to The Secretary, 
The Infants Hospital, Vincent 
Square, Westminster, S.W.i. 
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I You Who Know I 

| The cx ... 1 

| * . . . need not be told that it is a paper which | 

| deals with all the news that really matters ... g 

| that the sensational and the sordid have no place in | 

| its pages . . . that the boy or girl, or the man | 

| or woman, who reads the CN regularly stands out | 

| above the crowd as well-informed concerning the | 

| affairs of the world today, | 

| f^NOWING this, would you not wish to introduce | 

| the paper to a good friend? Please pass this 1 

| copy on when you have finished with it and show | 

| your friend the Order Form below, which should | 

| be filled in and handed to a newsagent. | 


ORDER FORM 


To 


Newsagent 


Please deliver THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER every 
Thursday until further notice to the following address: 


Date 


Signature 


= If no newsagent is available the CN can be delivered at any address in = 

E the world for I Is a year. Please send a cheque or postal order to the E 

= Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. =j 

^MiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiitiiniiiiiiiHiiiiuHniiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiitiiiiitii^ 


A FOUNTAIN PEN for 2* 

The Gillott Nib with the now “ Inque- 
duet It user voir ” attachment (Pat. No. 
477466) gives fountain-pen action with 
advantages of Gillott Stainless Steel nib. 
Iuqucduct opens for easy cleaning. 
Supplied with three patterns of nib. 



/HE IH* 


\^ mCT H 0lOs 

Iligh-cjass . . . 

stal loners stock, or box containing 
3 pens ran be obtained direct 
from Joseph Gillott & Sons, Ltd., 
post free 011 receipt of 7£d. in 
stamps. 



Joseph gillott t sons iTo.,vieTomA wks.,Birmingham, i 


THE ETHIOPIA & CAYMAN KG VI PKT. FREE I 

Tins wonderful offer of 48 different stamps includes 
one of the new Cayman Isle stamps depicting a beautiful 
beach and King George VI. There arc fine stamps from 
Nicaragua, Map stamps. King George Maltese issues 
(already obsolete), a beautiful large set of Azerbaijan 
issues, sets of British Colonials, an old Ethiopian 
(Abyssinia) pictorial, and Jubilee stamps. Finally there 
is a, unique set of Lettlnnd, a Uruguay issue, and 25 
DIFFER KNT CZECHO SLOVAKIAN stamps. Included 
also is free Catalogue and list of 40 similar free gifts. 
Just send 2d. postage requesting approvals. 

Lisburn &, Townsend, Ltd. (CN), Liverpool 3. 


All enquiries concerning advertisement space ij; 
in this publication should be addressed to : || 
The Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN’S ||i 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, j 
London, E.C.4. i 




REALLY ARE SARDINES! 


Elisabeth 


Provide extra nourish¬ 
ment for the children . 





All the wistful charm of those delightful characters 
in the great fairy-tale film is reproduced in FULL 
COLOURS from the Walt Disney originals in this 
wonderful new game. It is a game of endless 
fascination, easy to play with cards that in them¬ 
selves are a constant joy to handle. It can be 
played by two or more players. Each pack contains 
cards and full book of rules. “SNOW WHITE” 
is for all the family. Take home a pack today. 

SNOWWHITE 

AND THE SEVEN DWARFS 


A JOLLY NEW 
CARD CAME 
FOUNDED ON WALT 
DISNEY'S FILM 


Happy 


ems 


Every good Stationer and Store sells ” Snow 
White.*’ Published by Castell Bros., Ltd., 
London and Glasgow. 

By permission Walt Disney - 
Mickey .Mouse, Ltd. 




I'LL EAT MV HAT 
IF THAT AINJT CUTE- 
INI ROWklTieEE'S YOU 
Can taste the fruit ! 


Rovmtr ee ' 

fruit Gum * 


frPas 


tUles 


TRY MY 
BREW 

FREE! 

It’s teetotall 


e VERYONE who 
tastes it enthusi¬ 
astically agrees 
that there can be no 
other drink quite so delicious as Mason’s 
Botanic Beer. 

This healthful, non-intoxicating beverage 
is easily brewed at home from Mason’s 
Extract of Herbs and because of its 
undoubted wholesomeness. should be in 
every household. 

Send today for a free bottle of Mason’s 
Extract and prove for yourself what a 
delightful drink Mason’s Botanic Beer 
really is. 

MASONS EXTRACT 
OF HERBS 

costs only 9d. per bottle—sufficient to 
make six gallons—from Grocers and 
Chemists, ,or fill in the coupon for a 
generous free sample. 



if# BOTANIC BEER 


FREE GALLON 


To NEWBALL & MASON Ltd., NOT¬ 
TINGHAM. Please send me sufficient Mason s 
Extract of Herbs and Yeast to make 1 gall, of 
Mason’s Botanic Beer, with name of nearest 
retailer. I enclose 4d. for postage, etc. 


Name and 
Address in 
Block Letters 


I 
I 

| Dept. C.N. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
. will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
tor lis a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Hidden Cricketers 

'J'he name "of an Australian 
cricketer is concealed in each* 
of the following sentences. 

At last the debtor has 
settled his account. 

I am looking forward to 
my summer holiday. 

I wait expectantly for 
something to turn up. 

Answer next week 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
July 3. Henry Grattan, Irish 

statesman, bom . . 1746 

4. William Byrd died . . . 1623 

5. George Borrow bom , . 1803 

6. Battle of Sedgemoor’ . . 1685 

7 . Richard Brinsley Sheridan 

diedjn London . . . 1816 

8. Raeburn died . . . * 1823 

9. Stephen Langton died . 1228 

Unfair 

T IIE kind old gentleman 
stopped and asked the 
little, girl why she was crying. 

“ Because my brother has 
holidays and I don't,” she 
said. 

“ Why is that ? ” 

" Because I don’t go to 
school yet.” 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Venus is in the 
west. In the 
morning Jupi¬ 
ter is in the 
south, and Sat¬ 
urn is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the moon at 
nine o’clock on 
Monday evening, July 4. 

Word Building 

ETill in the blanks in the 
following story with 
words made from the letters 
in VERANDA. No word is 
used twice. 

In a bygone-- five chil¬ 
dren, whose names were-, 

and 


In the Countryside Now 


boft or, 

born.. They ch’a^ To the 
mothers body uoril able 
To fly alone. ft ere is Q 
Lessor Horseshoe BaC 

The Razorbill, 

'mjjBf aoco with 

i tsWoo 0ri 
MoP m life, is a link 

Kjfm) / J **“ with. the lond- 
jEfff ' J vanished 6reaf 

mm 1 flak .which coas 

M a fj ^ ^ external noted 
~~ fhrotngh. man's 
IflVI mitt - -greed for 

V - specimens'. 

1 

I c\u\qT 

l if BacJ- 

y 7 Lrich , often 
' present" bar 

11 RmSysfl y frequently 
nor ^ cc< * 

moarb, 

) aa d rcuwy 
A ■hfe.reshog 

pecies. a re 
the ojih<£ 
Here is The 

/f^^s^Comraoo. Blue.which 
f V^may be foand 

1 \ clinging To the 

grass Stems ar nj^htT 



Transposition 

J am a country—newly named. 

If you my middle letters take 
And change them round,” then 
you will have, ; 

Instead, a large and well-known 
lake. Answer next week 

' Floating a Needle 

Although it sounds im¬ 
possible, it is quite easy 
to float a needle in a basin of 
water.. All that is required is 
a small square of tissue paper. 
Place the needle on it and then 
gently lay the piece of paper 
on the water. The paper will 
soon sink, leaving the needle 
floating on the water. The 
needle will probably remain 
on the surface for a consider¬ 
able time, but, of course, it 
will sink if the water is 
disturbed. 

Id on Parle Fran?ais 


the points slightly by tapping 
them with a hammer. The 
nail can then be driven in 
with little risk of splitting the 
wood in the process. 

Darby and Joan 



drove round the country in a 

-- They used to- 

toys. Their horse had lost 

--- -. He never -- 

away. He did not-. The 

boys and girls took their pet. 
—-with them,-books to 

• -aloud. Toys were not as 

• -then as they-now. 

The children were sorry when 
the-of a trip was —■—-. 

A nswer next week 

Tastes Differ 

Qrowled the old polar bear at 
the Zoo, • ., 

“ Colder weather will shortly be 
due. 

Who requires all this sun ? ” 

He demanded. “ For one,” 
Snapped the tropical lizard, “ I 
do! ” 



La coquille La caverns Le seau 

shell' cave bucket 
II y a beaucoup de coquilles 
dans cette caverne. Apporte ton 
seau et nous en ramassetons. 

There are lots of shells in this 
cave. Bring your bucket and we 
will collect some. 

A Hint to Carpenters . 

Jt sometimes happens when 
■ . we are driving nails into a 
piece of wood, especially near 
the edge, that the wood splits. 
This nuisance can be avoided 
by boring holes,for the nails, 
but we can usually save our¬ 
selves this trouble by holding 
the nails upside down on 
something hard and blunting 


A little old couple are living. 
with me; 

I hope they do not disagree. 

For whatever the season, whatever 
the weather, 

You never see them out together! 

Quite Safe 

\fyTiAT is the simplest way of 
protecting a Turner pic¬ 
ture in thie National Gallery ? 

Place a. Constable on each 
side of it. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Guess the Name. Enid, dine 
Peter Pack’s Fun Fair 
To lift the tea- The Match Puzzle 
spoon press on the aT n 
bowl with the finger H fl 

and so raise the * II 

handle. 


The pictured re¬ 
mark was, You and 
I are in the same 
boat. ___ 

The fruits in the roundabout were 
tangerine and nectarine; banana and 
damson; plum and pear. 



Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues. Answer next week 


Reading Across. 1. Leggings worn 
by motor-cyclists. 5. Ornaments used 
on harness. 10. Wrath. 12. Cooking 
vessel. 13. Greyish-white metal.- 15. 
A lateral division of a church. 18. 
Devoured. 20. Removes blemishes 
from. 22. Whole. 24. Scarce. 25. 
To rest in a recumbent position. 27. 
Persia is now called this. 28. A 
destroyer. 31. To wash lightly. 33. 
Harvests. 30. Single. ■ 37. This snake 
is a mathematician, 40. River famous 
in song, 41. Take care. 42. To 
accompany as protector. 

Reading Down. 1. Precious, yet 
abundant, fluid. 2. One who dines. 
3. Edwardus Rex.* 4. To peruse. 0. 
Free of access. 7. In this manner. 
8. One of a flight. 9. Brightness. 11. 
Exists. 14. To form an idea in the 
mind. 10. Land surrounded by water. 
17. Welsh national badge. 19. Hunter 
of fur-bearing animals. 21. Tidings. 
23. To Fatigue. 28. Cooled with ice. 
29. To raise. 30. Goes astray. 31. To 
plunder. 32. Fresh. 34. Bustle. 35. 
To place in position. 38. French for 
of. 39. Errors Excepted.* 


Five-Minute Story 

No Silly Ass 

Tv Tell a and Trixy had been 
^ quarrelling, and Nella 
had flung out in conclusion, 

“ You are as . stupid and 
obstinate as a donkey.” 

" Minnola was neither 
stupid nor obstinate ; he was 
really intelligent! ” 

The remark came from 
Auntie, who sat by the fire 
knitting. Nobody took, much 
notice of Auntie ; of course, 
she was always there if they 
needed anything, but she was 
too old to include in their 
scheme of things. 

“ Who was. Minnola ? ” 
Trixy asked, intrigued by the 
soft, foreign-sounding name. 

“ My grandfather's donkey. 

I will tell you about him if 
you like.” 

" Oh, no, thanks, Auntie. 
I'm afraid I can't wait now.” 

Nella made a similar excuse 
and ( both girls left the room 
just as Billie came shuffling 
in on his crutches. 

“ Tell me instead,” he 
begged. 

“It was something a re¬ 
mark of Nella’s brought to 
mind, my dear. My grand¬ 
father lived in Spain. He was 
a poor man with a milk round 
in Madrid. Every morning 
he and his donkey with 
loaded panniers trudged the 
journey together. One day 
my grandfather became ill, 
and there was no one to send 
with the milk ; he became 
rapidly worse, and my grand¬ 
mother was in despair. She 
couldn'tleavehim or the child¬ 
ren. What was to be done ? ” 

“ Well, Minnola couldn't 
do much, could he ? ” 

“ Ah, that is where you 
are wrong. He did quite a lot. 
She decided to send him by 
himself. She told him exactly 
what to do, and wrote a 
paper which asked customers 
kindly to measure their milk 
and return the vessels. So 
Minnola set off with his 
load.” 

“ I say, how splendid ! 
Had he been in a circus ? ” 

“ Oh, no, he was just an 
ordinary donkey. You see, 
with the poor people in 
Spain Neddy is almost an 
inmate of the house. He 
knew and loved every member 
of the family, and followed 
them about like a dog. Well, 
my grandfather was ill for 
some time, and Minnola 
carried on' until his master 
was able to get about again. 
And then he learned of an¬ 
other piece of cleverness. 
The house bells in Madrid 
used to pull downwards to 
make them ring, and when 
Minnola thought he had 
waited long enough he would 
pull the bell with his mouth.” 

“ Splendid ! ” exclaimed 
Billie. “ I shall always think 
of Minnola when I want to 
call a fellow a silly ass.” 


'jrk'firk'k'k'k'kici<'k'k'k'k'ki<Jt i< t* ^ 


The Air & 
Its Mysteries 

i 

By C. M. BOTLEY 

9 F.R. Met . Soc . 

A fascinating new book which tells 
the story of the wonderful AIR we 
live in, how it is the home of the 
clouds and the wind, how the rain 
forms and why we have thunder¬ 
storms. There are chapters on Light 
and Sound, and finally we are told 
how knowledge is being gathered 
about the unknown regions of the 
upper atmosphere. Illustrated with 
many diagrams and with 16 beautiful 
plates. 8s.6d.net* 

Obtainable from all Booksellers. 

Write for free descriptive leaflet to :— 

BELL ; 6, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.Z. 


-k'k'kit'k'k'k'kick'ickick'k'k'k'k'k'k 
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The Paper 
for the; Boy 
of Today . . . 
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